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DOM PEDRO II., OF BRAZIL. 


MONG the distinguished persons 
of foreign countries who have 
been drawn hither by the Philadelphia 
Exhibition the Emperor of Brazil will 





be accorded by common consent a 
special prominence, as much, probably, 
for the qualities which are his as an 
individual, as for the fact of his being 
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the ruler of-a vast domain. In person, 
Dom Pedro is very striking. Over six 
teet by three inches in height, and pos- 
sessing an athletic frame, with a face 
whose expression is gentle and win- 
ning, and manners that are simple and 
dignified, he reminds an observer of 
the knightly kings of romance. His 
large head shows considerable breadth 
of intellect, ability to appreciate causes, 
relations, principles. His view of a 
subject is not a passing, transient glance, 
but an inquiring, seaching survey. He 
is practical in judgment, and his large 
Firmness and rather broad lateral or- 
ganization incline him to be emphatic 
and trenchant in his treatment of ordin- 
ary topics. The contour of his fore- 
head shows excellent memory, and his 
eyes indicate ability to talk with pre- 
cision and clearness. He has good me- 
chanical ability, can understand the 
laws of construction, and the relations 
of physical force. He could have made 
a good engineer, or manufacturer of 
complicated machinery. He is well 
adapted to investigation in natural 
science, particularly a department re- 
quiring out-of-door effort and contem- 
plation. 

He is steadfast in opinion and ap- 
preciative of personal right, but not 
an unscrupulous dogmatist. He has 
too much Benevolence not to be hu- 
mane and sympathetic, and too much 
Cautiousness not to be prudent and 
painstaking. 

By blood he may be said to repre- 
sent three royal European houses, Bra- 
ganza, Bourbon, and Hapsburg. 

The existence of the Brazilian Em- 
pire may be said to commence with 
the advent of the royal Braganza fam- 
ily, which was driven from the throne 
of Portugal by the legions of Napoleon 
I. in 1807. Brazil was then a province 
of Portugal, and in its loyal arms the 





fleeing court was received with un- 
bounded enthusiasm. 

To Dom Pedro’s father the inde- 
pendence of Brazil is mainly due, as in 
September, 1822, he renounced all alle- 
giance to Portugal, and was proclaimed 
“ Constitutional Emperor of Brazil.” 
A series of internal dissensions led to 
his abdication in April, 1831, when the 
present Emperor, then but six years 
old, was declared his successor under 
the title of Dom Pedro II. For awhile 
the government was administered by a 
Council of Regency, and then by a 
single Regent, and at no time during 
the critical period of 1831-5 whs the 
constitution violated. In July, 1840, 
Dom Pedro II. was declared of age, 
and assumed the sovereign power. In 
1843 he married the Princess Theresa 
Christina Maria, sister of the late King 
of Naples, from-which union were born 
two princes, who died young, and two 
princesses, one of whom died a few 
years since, 

At an early period in his career as a 
ruler he determined to work for the 
abolition of Slavery in his dominions. 
He began his scheme of reform by in- 
viting European colonists, particularly 
those possessing a mechanical or indus- 
trial experience, and gave every en- 
couragement for their settlement. By 
these means he attracted the attention 
of planters and large employers to 
free labor, and their support of his 
project was so strong that he felt fully 
justified in 1871 in decreeing the total, 
although gradual, emancipation of all 
slaves in his empire. In 1862 a quar- 
rel broke out between his government 
and that of Great Britain, during which 
he maintained a firm and judicious at- 
titude. The matters in dispute being 
submitted to the King of the Belgians 
for arbitration, were settled in favor 
of the Emperor, which circumstance 
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greatly increased his popularity at 
large and strengthened his govern- 
ment. 

In 1865 he entered into an alliance 
with Uruguay and the Argentine Re- 
public against Lopez and his Para- 
guayan supporters. The war opened 
in the following year. The Count 
@’Eu, a grandson of Louis Philippe, 
who had married the Emperor’s eldest 
daughter, Isabella, in 1864, took com- 
mand of the entire military force as 
Marshal of the Empire. For six years 
the struggle lasted, with varying suc- 
cess, and was closed March Ist, 1870, 
by the death of the Dictator Lopez, 
who was cut down at the head of a 
small body-guard that had remained 
constant to his fortunes. 

In 1871-72 Dom Pedro made a visit 
of eight months to Europe, during 
which time he devoted himself with 
the ardor of a private student to the 
investigation of everything that could 
tend to the advantage of Brazil. He 
astonished specialists in every European 
country by his acquaintance with their 
own subjects, and everywhere made 
the strongest impression by his intel- 
lectual ability, his amenity, and his 
utter freedom from pretensions of all 
kinds. In London he was particularly 
liked. By eight in the morning he 
had usually taken his breakfast, and 
was in his carriage visiting all manner 
of interesting localities long before the 
English fashionable world had left the 
table. 

Foreigners complain of his court as 
more than republican in respect to the 
absence of pomp, ceremony, and dis- 
play; but the Brazilians are well 
pleased with a sovereign who thinks 
more of bettering the condition of his 
subjects than of dazzling travelers at 
their expense. Few subordinates in a 
public office in Washington are so 





easily accessible as this ruler of ten 
millions of men. 

His lack of pretension has been seen 
during the stay of the royal party with 
us, and it has made friends for him 
everywhere. In fact, he has always 
indicated a high regard for America 
and Americans, giving a cordial greet- 
ing when at home to all travelers from 
our nation with whom he may come in 
contact, and showing a special interest 
to those who go to Brazil for scientific 
purposes. The particular courtesy he 
showed to Professor Agassiz, and the 
valuable aid he rendered to that scien- 
tist in his Amazon expedition, must be 
long remembered. 

The Empress, who is also a visitor 
in company with her husband, is a lady 
of modest and unassuming demeanor. 
Her health has not been good since the 
death of the princess, yet during her 
stay in America she exhibits much ac- 
tivity in the endeavor to become ac- 
quainted with American life. 

Both were present at the ceremonies 
of the opening of the Centennial Expo- 
sition, and shortly afterward departed 
on their tour through the country. 

Dom Pedro from his earliest years 
showed a rare passion for study, and 
made great progress, especially in the 
exact sciences, in military art, mechan- 
ics, and in natural history. He is a fine 
linguist, speaking and writing well 
French, Spanish, English, German, and 
Italian, as well as his native Portu- 
guese. In February, 1875, he was 
elected a corresponding member of 
the section of Navigation and Geog- 
raphy by the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris. 

During his absence from home, which 
is to embrace a period of eighteen 
months, his daughter, Isabella, Countess 
d’Eu, and heiress apparent to the throne, 
acts as Regent of the Empire. 
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THE CONFORMATOR—ITS LESSONS. 


— reader may not find the word 
“conformator” in the dictionary. 
And I must confess I have not looked 
up the word in the encyclopedias, if it 
exist in any of them. I got the name 
from a hatter, and afterward found it 
used by other hatters, but have never 
seen it in print, and have spelled it as 
it sounded to my ear. One hatter told 
me that the instrument was of French 
origin. [The word is French, and is 
spelled conformateur.—Ep.] Anyway, 
it is a nice affair. The last one I saw 
cost $125. The arrangement is com- 
pound. It is placed on the head, to 
every inequality of which it will fit, 
and then punctures a piece of paper, 
the line of perforations showing exactly 
the size and shape of the head where 
the hat is to rest. I should state that 


the delineation upon the piece of paper 


is in diminuendo—just so many times 
less than the head itself. This ratio 
the maker of the hat understands, and 
then he can construct a hat which will 
precisely fit the man who ordered it. 

It is common for the man who wants 
a hat made “to order,” to write his 
name within the circle of the little dots 
or holes. He generally has to look at 
the dumb image awhile to see how his 
own dear head is shaped. It will not 
surprise the merchant who deals in hats, 
caps, etc., if his customer makes “ one 
big mistake” “to begin with.” Any- 
how, he may be astonished that his 
cranium is wider—further through—at 
and behind his ears than in front of 
them. It is really astounding how the 
orbit of some heads extends and ex- 
pands as it goes back from the fore- 
head. How much greater the depth 
of the majority of human skulls, even, 
from top to base, back of the ear. But 
we will keep our eye mainly on the 





periphery pricked for us by the cun- 
ning conformator. Our polite friend, 
the merchant, may have several of 
these “ paper patterns” at hand, show- 
ing us what shapes the nice praspec- 
tive hats of our neighbor will have to 
press, 

Agassiz has given the best connected 
description I have seen of the begin- 
ning of a brain in the lowest orders of 
animal existence, and its further un- 
folding in the higher, until man is 
reached. At first, the end of a nerve 
serves for a brain. With the least ad- 
dition of brain-matter or nervous tissue, 
another sense or power appears, and 
the whole life of the creature is lifted. 
He might have gone on to show how 
any difference in volume, excellency, 
or configuration of brain distinguished 
one individual from another of the 
same species. This brain-scale is in- 
finitely significant. The greatest crea- 
tive skill has been to enlarge the fore- 
head and augment the altitude of the 
mass of the brain. If the reader should 
call at 737 Broadway and look at the 
specimens, he will observe how the skulls 
of animals seem whittled every way 
toward the forehead. The lower the 
order of animal, the more conspicu- 
ous this fact, and that of the flatness or 
lowness of the entire skull. We, of 
course, respect all science, but take 
this occasion to remark that a promi- 
nent phrenologist of New York has 
developed a theory of the facial angle, 
worth unspeakably more for a soph- 
more to study than Newton’s analysis 
of conic sections. 

Now, I imagine myself at a New 
England town meeting. Some ex- 
citing matter is “up,” and there is 
a “full” meeting. I fancy myself 
favored with a seat on the platform 
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near the “select men.” I suppose my- 
self to have no “part or lot” in the 
matter, and am free to observe and 
reflect. No higher popular gathering 
can be assembled anywhere on earth. 
Some noblemen are there; but it may 
be, on the whole, I am rather dis- 
gusted. At times the moderator is 
troubled to preserve order. There is 
a penetrating smell of liquor, and the 
air is loaded with tobacco smoke. A 
father to the town, who has served it 
most uprightly for twelve years, is 
dropped with acclaim because he is in 
favor of a needed road. A prohibitory 
clause is voted down, and uprosrious 
applause follows. During its discus- 


sion two Irishmen make speeches in 
favor of the negative. They are doubt- 
less bright men, yet they throw no 
light upon the pending question. They 
are in good “spirits,” however, and a 
friend whispers that they are among 


the leaders of a political ring. When 
they take off their hats to speak I 
notice how wedge-shaped their heads 
are, the ears being well along “ to the 
front,” to say nothing about a lack in 
the “upper story.” My friend’s con- 
formator put upon either head would 
click and record the impression of a 
small, very tapering egg. Yet they 
are the equals of some Yankees, and 
the superiors of a few, and they repre- 
sent a nationality that has had, and now 
has, members exceedingly gifted. 

With the quickness of thought I 
leave the “polls;” then yield myself 
to musings such as these: What a long 
way it is from an oyster to a monkey. 
Well, neither the monkey nor gorilla 
understands “voting.” The prehis- 
toric nations have left no relics or fos- 
sils, so far as I know, of a “ ballot-box.” 
Suffrage has had only a very limited 
sphere upon our planet. It is some dis- 
tance from a man to a free man, in any 





sense of the word free. So far my 
cogitations are complimentary. On 
the other hand, remembering the faith- 
ful record of the conformator, and other 
lines my eyes trace and the calipers 
would describe, I see plainly enough 
why there has been so much lust in the 
world; why so many wars; why so 
much oppression; why progress is still 
so slow and labored. Contemplating 
the average craniology—I will not say 
of a savage—but of a living citizen of 
a foremost nation, I behold the possi- 
bility of drunkenness, gluttony, hate, 
pride, obstinacy, vanity, selfish fear, 
deceit, and dishonesty. Looking at 
the people who “live and move,” we 
discern the reason of no more appetite 
for science, no more desire for knowl- 
edge in general, of awkwardness, filthi- 
ness, meager sympathy, hollow wor- 
ship, low living, unspirituality. We 
discover roots of national animosities, 
race hatreds, clanship, unpitying mo- 
nopoly, dark hypocrisies, hot sectarian- 
ism, bitter partisanship—in what ele- 
ments the superstitions and imperfec- 
tions of the past are welcomed and per- 
petrated. The cause of so much very 
crafty management, of the strength of 
the “loaf and fish” motive, of mul- 
titudinous inconsistency among the 
avowed followers of the adorable Son 
of God, looms up to the plainest 
vision. 

But we are determined that no hat- 
ter, no irresistible phrenologist, “ or 
other person,” shall render us misan- 
thropic or despairing. The caravan 
moves toward the greener side of the 
desert, thanks to the Father in Heaven. 
Every week’s travel demonstrates to a 
close observer the comparative rapidly- 
increasing development, just now, of 
the frontal and upper convolutions of 
the human brain. Walk over to that 
stately structure where convene a num» 
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ber of graded schools. Fix, if you 
please, your eyes upon the girl—for 
woman soonest indicates a dawning 
tendency—see the bulging foreheads, 
the splendid developments, also, of 
Benevolence, Conscientiousness, and 
Hope. What exact, comprehending 
scholars of both sexes! How har- 
moniously they amuse themselves in 
their recesses! How mild the govern- 
ment that suffices to control them! 
What friendship between teacher and 
taught! What genuine politeness 
among the pupils, some from the 





richest, some from the poorest fami- 
lies, “white, black, native, and for- 
eign!” As yet there may be too 
much burden of the memory, too much 
time given to ancient tongues, and a 
development of brain to the expense 
of body and limbs; still, it must be ad- 
mitted, softening and correcting ideas 
and arrangements are extant, and what 
may we not hope for when: these dear 
children we have visited for illustra- 
tions, and “such as they,” shall have 
become the reigning men and women 
of society ? REV. L., HOLMES. 
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PROPHETIC INTUITION AND THE DEMON OF SOCRATES 


N infinitude of study has been be- 
stowed upon the memorable words 

of Socrates to his judges: “Iam moved by 
a certain divine and spiritual influence. It 
heyan with me from childhood, being a 
kind of voice which, when present, always 
dissuades me from what I am about to do, 
but never urges me on.” We are conscious 
of a propensity in us all, when in perplex- 
ity, to seek admonition and guidance from 
a source superior to ourselves. Men who 
have ordinarily felt sufficient for all occa- 
sions, when they chance to encounter some 
exigency for which they had not been pre- 
pared, are disposed, perhaps above others, 
to seek out some occult means for knowl- 
edge of what to do or expect. King Saul, 
visiting the obeah woman of 4in-Dor, was 
no isolated example. Alexander of Mace- 


don, in like dilemma, also sought aid from | 
Julius Cesar had with him a | 


divination. 
Chaldzan. But we care not to explore this 
department of human research. Except the 
denizens of another form of life shall have 





attained a superior moral altitude, and are 
able to take wider views of the great in- 
terior world of fact, they can render us‘ 
little service, but rather will do us harm. 
Nevertheless, there are periods in the life 
of every one when he desires to obtain a 
suggestion which will facilitate the form- 
ing of a right conclusion, or the adoption 
of a purpose which will be purely wise. It 
is easy to declaim about superstition and 
credulity, but we do not see why a person 
should be impugned in that manner, be- 
cause, after having exhausted the finite 
powers at his command, he looks beyond 
them for aid and instruction from a source 
above himself. If we approve the young 
and inexpert when they ask for advice from 
those who are older and more intelligent, 
the same logic will carry us further—even 
to the fountain of Infinite Wisdom itself. 
It is an instinct in the savage, and we do 


| not perceive that our more erudite civilized 


man has got on much further. All that 
has been lost of the instructive perception, 
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there is good reason to apprehend has been 
characterized by an equivalent sacrifice 
of moral sentiment, and of conscientious 
regard for the right. Such maturity we 
have no ambition to acquire. 

We are not precluded from learning any- 
thing that it is possible or wholesome to 
know. Nor is it to be presumed that we 
shall ever be able either to measure our- 
selves or what is aboye us. But an intelli- 
gent conception may be attained of the 
facts which underlie our being, and we may 
hope to ascertain how our actions are di- 
rected. 

It ought to be considered in this connec- 
tion that no faculty is possessed by one 
person and withheld from another. The 
superiority of one person to another is, 
therefore, only in degree; and whatever 
one has ever attained or performed, another 
can do or attain. Every person must make 
the path for his own feet. It is his right 
to exercise his mental powers, and to cast 
off whatever restrictions others may desire 
to impose upon his thought. Nay, mcre, 
there can be no important progress made 
in a divine life except this freedom shall 
be exercised. 

There are in every neighborhood tradi- 
tions and anecdotes concerning individuals 
possessing certain occult powers that ena- 
ble them to obtain a knowledge which 
transcended the ordinary limit of human 
faculties. Sometimes the possession of 
these gifts appears to constitute a religion, 
but the fact, we think, is more frequently 
otherwise. However, what was denom- 
inated prophetic power in ancient times 
was denounced as magic and sorcery in the 
Middle Ages. At the present day there 
exists a form of spiritualism which seems 
to have seized upon these ideas and cognate 
facts as its exclusive province. We do not 
quite relish this appropriation; it savors 
to us too much of a diverting of what may 
be interior wisdom into the avenues of 
charlatanry, into which we desire not to 
go. Nevertheless, in all ages the highest 
truth possessed has been employed for the 
greatest wrongs; and the alternatives are 
offered to us, to reject it for having been 
thus penetrated, or to rescue it and set it 





again in its proper place. We propose to 
accept the latter. We will not refuse faith 
or spirituality because of any error or aber- 
ration of spiritualism. 

It has been propounded by Lyell and 
other geologists that there have been no 
catastrophes or miraculous changes in the 
physical condition of the earth, but a steady 
progress from century to century and from 
age to age. So far as we can apprehend 
the matter, this is plausible. By an analo- 
gous principle the human soul undergoes 
no catastrophes or supernatural transform- 
ations, but steadily moves forward in its 
career toward the Infinite. Yet being ca- 
pable of volition, passion, and moral ac- 
tion, it becomes a legitimate subject of 
inquiry whether it may not so approximate 
the diviner nature as to receive therefrom a 
certain quickening of its powers. 

If we were to attempt an answer it would 
be in the aflirmative. Believing that all 
evolution in nature is the bringing into 
phenomenal life a potency which must 
have been first involved ; also that the hu- 
man soul, as it is developed in higher life, 
exhibits powers which it has derived from 
the divine, we are of opinion, and were of 
the conviction, that it is capable of direct 
inspiration and enlargement of its faculties 
by a communion with that source of its 
existence. It is no abnormal condition, 
but one incident to our nature; not the 
establishing of a relation with a duty out- 
side of us, but emphatically the bringing 
to light of a divinity within us. 

I suppose that this was the “ demon” 
which Socrates indicated as his interior 
guide. When Demodocus brought to him 
his own son Theages, to discourse about 
the acquiring of wisdom, Socrates named 
the several branches of knowledge and re- 
ferred him to distinguished teachers, be- 
cause he was himself illiterate. “I know 
none of that blessed and beautiful knowl- 
edge, although I wish I did,” said he. The 
young man, however, was not willing to 
drop the matter in this way. Others,.who 
knew nothing before they associated with 
him, became in a very little time better than 
those to whom they had been inferior. 

“No,” protested the philosopher, “you 
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do not perceive how this occurs; I will tell 
you. There is by a divine allotment a cer- 
tain demon that has attended me from my 
very childhood. It is a voice which, when 
it is perceived, always signifies to me to 
relinquish what I am about to do; but it 
never at any time incites me. And if any 
one of my friends suggests anything to me, 
and the voice is heard, it dissuades me 
from that very thing, and will not suffer 
me to do it.” 

Socrates also explained to Alkibiades 
that he had refrained from speaking to 
him for this very cause. That impediment 
had now ceased. It appears, also, that Al- 
kibiades, at this time, gave heed to his 
great teacher, and that, his conduct was 
praiseworthy. 

Apuleius gives a reason why the demon 
of Socrates was generally in the habit of 
forbidding him to do certain things, but 
never exhorted him to the performance of 
any act. Socrates, being of himself a man 
exceedingly perfect, and prompt to do 
whatever he ought, never stood in need of 
any one to exhort him, though he some- 
times required to be forbidden, if danger 
happened to lurk in any of his under- 
takings. Being thus admonished, he was 
enabled to use due precaution, and desist 
for the present from his endeavor, either to 
resume it more safely at a future period, 
or enter upon it in some other way. It 
was usual for him to describe those warn- 
ings as “a voice proceeding from the de- 
mon.” 

In no case did Socrates speak of it as an 
omen, In this particular it would seem to 
have differed somewhat from the oracles 
and Bath Kol of the Jews, which appear to 
have been the utterance of an object, a 
scene, or an impression, by which an effect 
is produced on the mind. “The Lord God 
hath spoken, who can but prophesy?” 
(Amos, iii. 8). If Socrates had derived 
his admonition from an omen, he would 
have said as much. But he einployed no 
such method of divination. Yet it was the 
day of such things. About that time a 
king of Babylon, from the very head- 
quarters of theurgy, having set out on an 
expedition to reconquer his rebellious vas- 





sals, and in doubt which route to choose, 
made use of sortilege, divination, and 
augury. He took his position at the part- 
ing of the ways which led to the metrop- 
olis of Ammon and to Jerusalem. “He 
shuffled his arrows, he consulted the tera- 
phim, he looked into the liver—in his right 
hand was the divination of Jerusalem” 
(Ezekiel, xxi. 21-22). 

Apuleius was of opinion that Socrates 
used to perceive indications of his demon, 
not only with his ears, but with his eyes, 
as he frequently declared that it was not 
a voice but a sign which had impressed 
him. The Pythagoreans were in the habit 
of expressing surprise when anybody de- 
nied having seen a demon. The prophet 
Elisha is recorded as evoking a vision of 
this nature. His servant being terrified at 
the appearance of a body of troops sent 
by the King of Syria to apprehend him, 
“Elisha prayed and said, ‘Lord, I pray 
thee open his eyes that he may see.’ And 
the Lord opened the eyes of the young 
man and he saw; and behold, the moun- 
tain was full of horses and chariots of fire 
round about Elisha” (2 Kings, vi. 15-17). 
If we receive either of these narratives as 
true, there is no reason for doubting that 
Socrates behgld spiritual forms, as well as 
perceived their presence. 

It would be easy, in such case, to have 
regarded his demon as a familiar spirit or 
guardian genius; and those who regard all 
demons as evil have accordingly imagined 
the great philosopher to have been the sub- 
ject of magical or diabolical influence. 
But it is not clear that he ever assigned to 
it an actual individual or personal exist- 
ence. He always calls it ti daimonion or 
daimonion ti, and never daimon ; and Cic- 
ero has rendered this designation by the 
phrase “divinum quiddam”—a something 
divine. It was a divine, or rather a spirit- 
ual entity, a sign or voice to which he 
attached quality and source that were su- 
perior to his own unaided powers, It acted 


‘as acurb, and was in no sense a stimulus 


to passion. Of course, every. intelligent 
reader knows that a demon is properly 4 
spiritual essence, and by no means of an 
evil character. Greek scholars often trans- 
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late it God or Divinity, and it is about 
synonymous to our word spirit. 

We have already declared our belief that 
this interior divine or spiritul something 
was not a supernatural or miraculous en- 
dowment. Marvellous displays are super- 
ficial and external, however glorious. 
When Elijah, the Israelitish prophet, was 
at the mystic cave of Horeb it is recorded 
that “a great and strong wind rent the 
mountains and broke in pieces the rocks 
before the Lord, but the Lord was not in 
the wind; and after the wind an earth- 
quake, but the Lord was not in the earth- 
quake; and after the earthquake a fire, but 
the Lord was not in the fire; and after the 
fire a still small voice” (1 Kings, xix. 
11-12). The prophet then went forth cov- 
ering his face in his mantle. Very sim- 
ilar to this was the voice or sign of the 
demen to Socrates. 

The writer of the book of Deuteronomy 
is, however, most significant and emphatic. 
“The word is not hidden from thee, neitLer 
is it far off. It is not in the heaven, that 
thou shouldst say, ‘ Who shall go up for us 
to heaven and bring it to us, that we may 
hear it and do it?’ Neither is it beyond 
the sea, that thou shouldst say, ‘ Who shall 
go over the sea for us, and bring it to us, 
that we may hear it and doit?’ But the 
word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth 
and in thy heart, that thou mayst do it.” 
It is not speech nor desire, but a‘ divine 
entity interior to both. But is it subjective 
or objective—is it uttered in the heart or 
into the heart ? 

To answer this question intelligently re- 
quires to know both God and man, From 
one standing-point the divine sign and 
voice appear to emanate from the indi- 
vidal; from another, they are seen to be 
from above. The Delphic inscription, 
“gnotht seauton””—know thyself—is, there- 
fore, full of emphasis ; it involves all that 
We can learn. 

There is within the compass of our being 
a faculty of understanding which is capa- 
ble of maturing thoughts into perceptible 
truths. This faculty does not pertain to 
the soul, the epithumetic or emotive nature 
which is immersed in the body, and is 





allied to the world of sensible phenomena. 
Animals have passions and sensations like 
mankind, and so far are on acommon plane 
of existence. In that respect by which we 
differ from the animals we are intellectual, 
spiritual, and divine. Thus may we dis- 
tinguish our higher from our lower nature, 
The latter is indicated by its vivid sense of 
pleasure and suffering, the former by the 
intuition of right and wrong. The higher 
nature is irked, bruised, and benumbed 
when it is dragged down and placed under 
the custody of the psychical and sensual. 
With the back turned toward the light, 
there are only shadows to be seen, and the 
besotted intellect imagines these to be tan- 
gible, and, therefore, the sole realities. 

From these propositions it will be per- 
ceived that the human soul is two-fold, the 
passional part knowing and choosing what- 
ever pertains to the natural world, and the 
noétic or spiritual part, often called the 
mind or reason, which is a denizen'of the 
world of spirits. The one is denominated 
by Plato “corruptible,” the other is re- 
garded by him as immortal and incorrupti- 
ble, having its origin in eternity. It is of 
this that Menander speaks: “The mind is 
our demon or spirit—a divinity placed 
with every man to initiate him into the 
mysteries of life, and requiring all things 
to be good.” Is this the solution of our 
problem? We will consider. 

This spirit or mind is the entity capable 
of determining right and wrong. It has 
within itself the standard, the criterion. It 
may be undeveloped and unformed, but 
even then the germ is there. There are in 
it ideas or principles, embryonate it may 
be and requiring to be brought to perfec- 
tion, which govern unconsciously all the 
precesses of thought. By reflection, there- 
fore, man can apprehend and recognize the 
truth. That there is truth is as certain a 
fact as that there is light; and as the latter 
is apprehended by an organism conveying 
its phenomena to the mind, so also the 
former has the mind for an organ to receive 
and assimilate its knowledge. If it is ob- 
jected that two minds do not regard the 
same thing alike, it is evident enough that 
this is a condition arising from the blend- 
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ing and immersion of the spiritual nature 
with the emotive, by which the mental fac- 
ulties are more or less obscured. Every 
soul, remarks Plutarch, hath some portion 
of reason, and an indiwidual can not be 
man without it; but as much of each soul 
as is mixed with flesh and appetite is 
changed, and through pain and pleasure 
becomes irrational. Some souls are wholly 
mingled and eclipsed in this manner; 
others only partially so, ‘The purer part 
still remains outside of the body; it is not 
drawn down into it, but floats above and 
touches the extremest part of the person’s 
head ; thus it is like a cord to hold up and 
direct the subsiding part so long as the soul 
proves obedient, and is not overcome by the 
fleshly appetites.” The soul is that part 
which is thus immersed and mingled with 
the body; but the incorruptible part which 
retains its integrity is denominated the 
mind or spirit. People commonly suppose 
that this higher faculty is within them- 
selves, as they imagine the image reflected 
from a mirror to be in the mirror. ‘ But,” 
says Plutarch, “the more intelligent know 
that the mind is outside and distinct, and 
they call it the demon or spirit.” By this 
element of our being we are rendered capa- 
ble of perceiving truth. An open eye, a 
single purpose, an honest mind, prepares us 
to receive light when it comes, 

There is but one perfect, infallible truth ; 
there can be no variant, discordant, rival 
truths. When there seem to be such, the 
mind sees them from a lower altitude, in 
which it is obscured from the passions of 
the soul and corporal nature. All who 
really apprehend the truth, apprehend it 
alike. That principle within us that per- 
ceives it is capable of such perception, be- 
cause it is of like nature with that which 
is perceived. Truth is divine, and we know 
and love it because of the divine principle 
in us by which it is perceived and appre- 
ciated. 

‘*Held our eyes no sunny sheen, 
How could sunshine e’er be seen? 
Dwelt no power divine within us, 
How could God’s divineness win us?”’ 
— Goethe. 


We are thus brought, so to speak, face 





to face with God, to discourse with Him 
as a man talks with his friend. In the 
most interior part of our mind is the 
foundation of all real knowledge, of all 
truth, of all certitude, because there we 
and the Divine Being are one. The Su- 
preme Mind, we apprehend, must have 
been always self-conscious, knowing right 
and all that is good. Nature, as proceed- 
ing thence, must be good, excellent, and 
beautiful, like the Divine model. The 
mind which this Supreme Mind shall pro- 
duce will, in a peculiar sense, apprehend 
that which is exterior to it by a light from 
within itself, and know all things by their 
likeness or unlikeness to itself. Thus is 
given from the Divine source the intuition 
of that which is good, the instinct to per- 
ceive what is true. “There is a Being,” 
said Socrates to Aristodemus, “ whose eye 
passes through all nature, and whose ear 
is open to every sound; extended to all 
places, extending through all time; and 
whose bounty and care can know no other 
bounds than those fixed by His own crea- 
tion.” 

It is, therefore, apparent that the demon 
or divinity of Socrates was not a spectral 
manifestation, but rather a sensible percep- 
tion of a vqice, or an apprehension of cer- 
tain words, which affected him in a pecu- 
liar manner, His mental perception being 
pure, and not clouded.by. passion and ex- 
ternal matters, was apt and ready for im- 
pression. It was not a voice which he heard 
with his ears, but the operation of his in- 
terior mind, by which the thing which it 
declared was immediately and without 
audible voice represented to his mind. 

But why did not this divine something 
inspire him to action as perceptibly as it 
restrained him? It is recorded of the 
Hebrew prophets that God directed them 
to do this and that. The busy activity of 
Elijah in public affairs and the mandate to 
Jonah, that he should prophesy against 
Ninevah, seem to vary widely from the neg- 
ative moving which characterized the de- 
mon of Socrates. It is suggested by Goethe 
in Wilhelm Meister that in the cases of per- 
plexity as to what undertaking he should 
begin, that he should do first that work 
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which was nearest to him. This is a short 
method to solve many a painful doubt. 
Something of the same nature must also 
have existed in the case of the prophets. 

It is also noteworthy that one charged 
another with speaking a vision of his own 
heart and not of the Lord. The Pentateuch 
abounds with laws and directions for sac- 
tifices, and a ritual of sacerdotal usages; 
yet Jeremiah affirms explicitly : “ Thus saith 
the Lord, ‘I spake not unto your fathers 
nor commanded them in the day that I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt 
concerning burnt-offerings or sacrifices.’” 
All that these men taught and did is, there- 
fore, to be weighed and measured, with no 
preconceived idea of their infallibility in 
the matter. They brought forth to the day 
the things which they had; and while we 
have the inspiration of Isaiah and his fel- 
low-lakorers, we do not suppose that Dante 
and Milton wrote unaided by a similar en- 
dowment. The clearness of perception, 
the instinctive conception of the true idea, 
the intuition, were common to the prophet, 
poet, and philosopher; and they doubtless 
all were restrained by the something divine 
which Socrates described. Certainly the 
Hebrew prophets are represented as com- 
manded to make predictions, the accom- 
plishment ef which was postponed; the 
direction to Elijah to anoint Jehu and 
Hazael was reserved for his successor to 
accomplish, 

Having attested our belief in the exist- 
ence of the divine principle in the human 
mind, and the power of the mind to appre- 
hend the truth in an immediate, direct, and 
intuitive manner, it is time to treat of this 
faculty of intuition. It is a power which 
the rational soul, the spirit, has, by virtue 
of the nature which it possesses, kindred 
and even homogeneous with the Deity. Its 
ideas, the conception of what is good, true, 
and beautiful, are to the world of unseen 
tealities what the sun is to the external 
World. They reveal to the consciousness 
the facts of the world of real being. The 
idea of the good is that which sheds the 
light of truth and gives to the soul the 
power of knowing. Insomuch as that idea 
is obscured, the truth can not be perceived. 





“Blessed are the pure in heart,” said Jesus 
“for they shall see God.” They live a life 
not amenable, like a common earth-life, to 
the conditions of time and space, but in a 
peculiar sense dwell in eternity ; and, there- 
fore, they are capable of beholding eternal 
realities, and coming into communion with 
absolute beauty, goodness, and truth—in 
other words, with God Himself. 

But here interposes the curious inquiry 
whether such a person has the power of 
prophesying. Unhappy word, that of 
prophesying. We are obliged to use it, 
and yet are compelled to explain it, that 
we may be correctly understood. It came 
illegitimately into our language, and stays 
there to help mislead the unwary. It is 
not from the Bible itself, where the better 
word nebia is used as seer or clairvoyant, 
but from the Greek, where it meant the 
interpreter of an oracle. The Hebrew term 
signified one who saw interior truth as 
with an epoptic vision, who brought forth 
knowledge from within. It related to the 
perception of the future only incidentally. 
“ Coming events cast their shadows before,” 
we freely admit. In the eternal page the 
mind of God, which the pure spirit may 
read, there is no past or future as the ex- 
ternal sense takes account, all is present 
time, a constant now, and it potentially 
includes the future. Whoever knows the 
present well, knows also what will come. 
He feels what is to be when brought into 
close contact with what now exists, for the 
present is transitory and is the future— 
“ becoming ”"—rather than the stable fact. 
Hence, when the Syrian, Hazael, came into 
the presence of the prophet Elisha, the 
latter gazed on him till his countenance 
fell, weeping in the meanwhile, “ because,” 
as he explained, “ of the evil that thou wilt 
do.” Hazael protested: “ But what, is thy 
servant a dog that he should do this great 
thing?” He was of subordinate rank in 
the kingdom, like a dog, that must follow 
and not lead. The prophet then stated his 
own errand to Damascus as the answer: 
“ The Lord hath shown me that thou shalt 
be king over Syria” (1 Kings, xix. 15; 
2 Kings, viii. 7-15). 

But vaticination, we repeat, is a second- 
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ary matter. Men do not enter into the 
counsels of the Omniscient to learn some- 
thing which may be divulged to further 
the selfish purposes of others. If the 
alchemist has learned to transmute baser 
metal into gold, he is not, therefore, per- 
mitted to fill the coffers of others with the 
wealth, nor to make such gain for himself. 
Though the Son of Man be lord of the 
globe, he may not have where to lay his 
head. “The gift of God may not be 
purchased with money,” and if any one 
could fall so low as to sell it, he would 
speedily find that he had not in possession 
what he had proposed to impart. Hence, 
in all ages and climates the venders of pre- 
diction and interpretations have sunk down 
into cheats, and, from the perfect and entire 
men who minister in the presence of Jere- 
miah, become the dirty itinerant emascu- 
lates who perform the rites of the Syrian 
goddess. “Ye can not serve God and 
Mammon,” is an anxiom always pregnant 
with truth. 

If all may be gifted with prophetic intui- 
tion, it seems somewhat marvellous that so 
many are not. “An exceedingly small 
number is left,” said Socrates, “of those 
who engage worthily in philosophy, and as 
to what concerns myself, the sign or inte- 
rior signal of my demon, it is not worth 
while to mention that, for I think it has 
heretofore been met with only by one other, 
if any at all.” Is is, indeed, as Jesus de- 
clared, “a strait gate at which many who 
seek to enter are not able.” But with this 
matter we have nothing to do; every man 
has his own capability, one in this way and 
one in that, and we are not appointed to 
judge them. If they and we belong to- 
gether, there will be an elective affinity to 
unite us; but if otherwise, the world is 
wide enough to give room to all. Strife, 
dissension, and quarrelling, all belong to 
the external and sensual nature. 

Some souls are especially prophetic, and 
even clairvoyant. Those which are not are 
in untractable conditions, headstrong with 
their passions, and feel the restraint of the 
higher nature as a galling chain. Some- 
times they get the better of this and follow 
the right; sometimes, however, to be again 





drawn away and sunk into the mire of the 
external existence. If, by its discipline, 
the soul is bridled and becomes gentle and 
manageable, it will perceive and under- 
stand the minutest direction of the inward 
monitor. “The soul is singularly pro- 
phetic,” beeause it contains the spirit or 
mind that perceives the essence and soul of 
all things. This condition is entheasm, an 
automatic activity of the mind, as distin- 
guished from the effort of the will—the 
ideas coming by inspiration. It is remote 
from the ordinary working-day habits of 
thought, but, nevertheless, not abnormal or 
preternatural. It is only the higher evolu- 
tion of faculties. 

In clairvoyant conditions, such as are 
sometimes incident to prophetic natures, 
especially when the external life has sume- 
what relaxed its hold, the spirit*is at times 
loosened from the body and suffered to go 
abroad and witness many things which 
would otherwise be out of its power. Thus 
the celebrated Swedenborg would be rapt 
from exterior consciousness, and for periods 
of considerable length hold only commu- 
nication with persons, dead or living, who 
were elsewhere. On such occasions his 
eyes would shine with a lambent fire. A 
similar accpunt is given of Epimenides, of 
Crete, who is quoted in Paul’s Epistle to 
Titus. It is related that he could leave the 
body and return, and that he did so for 
long periods, holding converse with divine 
beings. During these periods he appeared 
insensible and entranced. He possessed 
the power of prediction, and, it is said, 
caused a plague to disappear from Athens, 
in the time of Solon, for which he would 
accept no reward. Plato declared that he 
transcended all other Grecian sages (Laws, 
iii, 2). Plutarch, also, relates of Hermodo- 
rus, of Clazomené, that it was reported 
that his soul would leave his body for sev- 
eral days and nights, travel over many 
countries, and return after it had viewed 
things and discussed with persons at & 
great distance. In one of these periods 
his wife delivered his body to his enemies, 
by whom it was burned. 

The explanation given of this is as fol- 
lows: “The soul (psaché) never went out 
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of the body, but loosened the tie which 
bound it to the demon or spirit, and per- 
mitted that towander.” The visit of Paul 
to Paradise, or the “ third heaven,” was of 
the same character (2 Corinthians, xii.) ; 
also, the peculiar visions of the prophet 
Ezekiel, in which Magian theosophy and 
every-day apparitions of scenes in Judea 
are curiously interblended. It appears to 
have been the aim of the interpreters of 
the ancient mysteries in their epoptica to 
develop this power, and among the Israel- 
ites were schools or naioth of prophets, and 
likewise nazers and a tribe of Kenites, that 
also cultivated clairvoyance. But all such 
manifestations are subsidiary to a greater 
faculty, and no phenomenal display can 
satisfy one who cares to go to the root of 
the matter. 

The skeptic and the superficialist can 
abundantly gratify themselves with Mark 
Antony's description of the crocodile: “ It 
is shaped, sir, like itse!f; and it is as broad 
as it hath breadth; it is just as high as it 
is, and moves with its own organs; it lives 
by that which nourisheth it, and the ele- 
ments once out of it, it transmigrates.” It 
may be that where no appeal can be made 
to experience, each person creates his own 
facts for himself; but we are not writing 
for those who know and care nothing for 
any wit or wisdom which is above the 
capacity of a drunken man. 

The physical constitution is peculiarly 
adapted to these trance conditions. Anal- 
ogous to the psychical and noétic or spir- 
itual duplex nature is a two-fold nervous 
system, one consisting of the brain and its 
dependencies, and the other of the vaso- 
motor or sympathetic nerves. Upon the 
latter our life intimately depends. The 
faculties which transcend these are associ- 
ated with the former. All animals are en- 
dowed with a sympathetic nervous system, 
but only vertebrates with a cerebro-spinal 
axis. Man surpasses all these in the pos- 
session of a brain approximating that typi- 
fied in the Apollo Belvidere — absolute 
divinity. The sympathetic system may 
Preserve its integrity when the functions 
of the other are suspended. Hence comes 
catalepsy and apparent death, associated in 





this money-maddened country, and others 
like it, with the perils of being buried alive. 
Ecstasis, like that of the persons whom 
we have named, and of Willson, Newart, 
Doddridge, and even the Fakir buried at 
Sahare for six weeks, in the year 1882, are 
more or less of this nature. If we are so 
constituted as to be susceptible to these 
peculiar states, there are normal conditions 
for entering them. But, like all other things 
which we do, the right and the wrong do 
not consist in what is done, but the incen- 
tive by which we are moved. 

The intuitive faculty is the highest of all 
our powers. In its perfect development it 
is the instinct peculiar to each of us, ma- 
tured into an unerring consciousness of 
right and wrong, and an equally vivid con- 
ception of the source and sequence of 
events. We may possess all these by the 
proper discipline and cultivation of our- 
selves. Justice in our acts and wisdom in 
our life are, therefore, of the utmost im- 
portance. These will bring us in due time 
to that higher perception and insight 
which appears like a child’s simplicity to 
those possessing it, but an almost miracu- 
lous attainment to others, 

In the end we come to the golden knowl- 
edge of our own selfhood, no more an ego- 
tism, but an atonement with the Divine 
source of being. Birth, however noble, is 
the merit of parents; wealth, the boon of 
fortune and industry. The benefits are un- 
certain. Old age will impair all physical 
endowments. But the possessions of the 
interior mind are permanent. We are 
rendered like Ulysses in the Homeric 
poem. Attended by Divine wisdom (Pallas- 
Athena) he encountered terrific danger, 
and rose superior to all adverse circum- 
stances. He entered the cavern of the 
Cyclopes, but escaped from it; he saw the 
oxen of the sun, but abstained from them; 
he descended to the kingdom of the dead, 
but came back alive. With the same wis- 
dom for his companion, he passed by Scylla, 
and was not seized by her; he was sur- 
rounded by Charybdis, and was not re- 
tained by her; he drank the cup of Circa, 
and was not transformed; he came to the 
Lotophagi, yet did not remain with them; 
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he heard the Sirens, yet did not approach 
them. 

Assertions and half truths, emotions and 
excitements, are insufficient. Infidelity and 
blind worship are alike to be discarded. 
The love of the good is the leader to the 
intuition of the true and right. Then we 





may not be quite certain whether the inte- 
rior monitor is our own spirit quickened 
into infinite acuteness or perception, or 
the Infinite Wisdom acting through, in, 
and upon us; nor need we be eager to in- 
quire, for the two are one. 

ALEXANDER WILDER. 
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THE RESPONSE. 


I am wandering and I murmur 
At the long and tiresome road, 
That is leading me so slowly 
To my long and last abode ; 
For I’m weary of life’s burden, 
Weary of its heavy load. 


Then my Father whispers near me, 
“Thou art chastened, but I steer thee.” 


lam striving and am toiling 
In the heat and in the cold— 

’Mid the selfish, ’mid the wealthy, 
For a little of earth’s gold; 

For they tell me I shall need it 
By and by when I grow old. 


But He says, ‘‘ Lay up no treasure, 
As thou needest I will measure.”’ 





I am longing, and I covet 
Something noble, something grand ; 
Something that will live forever— 
Not a name upon the sand! 
Why ’tis never to be given 
Can I ever understand ? 
Sings there, then, an angel choir, 
‘Striving sister, look up higher.” 
I am grieving, and I sorrow 
That I tread life’s path alone, 
Yor I’ve nothing now to love me, 
Nothing now that I can own. 
So I’m sad, and weak, and lonely, 
Nothing bright unto me shown. 


Then my dear Father looking down 
Smiling holds a glittering crown! 
LITTLE HOME BODY. 


—_——3.9¢——__—_ 


INDEPENDENCE 


N this short article it is not our purpose 
to treat that subject to which the 
minds of Americans generally, and quite 
naturally, turn when they see the word in- 
dependence at the head of an article. We 
shall prate of no “glorious declaration,” 
nor of how our ancestors “fought, and 
bled, and died to achieve our liberties, and 
to establish the glorious principles of inde- 
pendence.” So, do not expect anything to 
stimulate a fevered imagination. We 
would not have any disappointed. 

It is our purpose to speak of an indepen- 
dence declared by no council, achieved by 
no bloodshed, maintained by no contests at 
arms; an independence of which national 
liberties are but the reflection—individual 
independence, This, though we are quite 
apt to overlook the fact, when we see a 
person who has a high degree of independ- 
ence in thought and action, is that from 
which national liberties and free institu- 





OF CHARACTER. 


tions are but the natural outgrowth. In 
this lies the germ of that power which re- 
bels against subjection and smites the hand 
of the oppressor, which overthrows dy- 
nasties, and establishes free governments. 
A nation’s independence is obtained only 
at the demand of the free and independent 


spirits of its individual inhabitants. In 
vain were all the blessings of freedom 
placed within the easy reach of a servile 
people; in vain were all attempts to form 
an independent people of servile and para- 
sitical individuals. Nationalities are in- 
dividualities combined and nationalized. 
It is true that no man can extricate him- 
self from the rest of mankind, and stand 
independent of the thoughts and actions, 
the likes and dislikes of his fellow-men. 
It is not desirable that he should. It 1s 
right that he be influenced in a measure by 
the customs, tastes, and preferences of 
those who surround him. Yet a certain 
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amount of individuality or independence 
of thought and action is an essential qual- 
ity of true manhood. Every man is an in- 
dividual. Notwithstanding the intricate 
relations existing between individuals and 
communities, no man has a right to be 
merely a part of any aggregate. He is nec- 
essarily a part; but he has a right to be an 
individual, within himself a whole, in ad- 
dition to being a part. Nature throughout 
all her works abhors the idea of absolute 
independence, but it does not follow that 
she disavows distinctive functions. 

We will not run into a very common 
error, and say that independence makes 
the man. It does not. It only helps to 
make him up; only furnishes a necessary 
part of the building material. In treating 
such subjects as the qualities in man’s or- 
ganization, one is very apt to commit ab- 
surdities. Thus, he who treats of soci- 











ology, is in danger of saying that the social 
qualities make the man; he who writes for 
intellect and worships genius, that mind 
makes the man; he who treats of benevo- 
lence and our finer feelings, that sympathy 
makes the man; he who writes on ethics, 
that morality makes the man; and I, who 
write of a rather unpopular trait of char- 
acter, am in danger of saying that inde- 
pendence makes the man. 

We are all wrong. No one, two, or ten 
qualities make a man. It takes them all— 
all the qualities of our nature. But one of 
those most essential to the making up of 
an effective man is individuality, or inde- 
pendence of thought and action. A man 


that is a man, has a right to do what he 
believes to be right irrespective of what 
people may think or say of him. Ifa true 
man satisfy himself he is not far wrong. 
Aim right, do as you please, and take the 
consequences, 

















That which makesa good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly 
nheritanee, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 





GLIMPSES OF 


a site of the city selected by Presi- 
dent Washington is fourteen miles in 
circumference, covering 6,000 acres, in 
which avenues, streets, spaces, squares, and 
Government reservations find ample room. 
The city lies four miles along the Potomac, 
and about three and a half along the Ana- 
costa, or eastern branch. The present ex- 
tent of the District of Columbia is sixty- 
four square miles, the four sides facing N. E., 
8.E., 8. W., and N. W. The center of the 
original territory is marked by a gray free- 
stone, about a mile due south from the 
President's house. 





WASHINGTON. 


Fruits and vegetables in great variety 
are grown in the neighborhood, supplying 
the markets of the capital, which, by the 
way, are not the least interesting places for 
the stranger to visit. If you do not wish 
to purchase, go and be amused. On all 
sides will be heard the voices of the col- 
ored venders eulogizing their edibles. 
“Nice, sweet grapes, lady, only fifteen cents 
a pound,” mingled with the yauping of 
chickens fluttering in cages, or in the 
hands of the consumers, the gruff voices of 
the fat man or woman at the meat counter, 
the childish tones of the candy and cake 
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sellers, the disputing of vender and pur- 
chaser, and other sounds innumerable. 
Saturday night is the time to go, the mar- 
kets being closed every other night. Every- 
body is there then, with huge baskets to be 
filled for Sunday. The goods are all ar- 
ranged so tastefully and systematically 
that even the mere gazer is constrained to 
buy. 

The finest views of the city may be ob- 
tained from the Dome of the Capitol, the 
West Portico, and from the higher of the 
north-central towers of the Smithsonian 
Institute. 

From that dream of architectural beauty, 
the Dome, the scene is enchanting, bewil- 
dering. As you gaze from the dizzy 
height the broad avenues, princely man- 
sions, public buildings, extensive grounis, 
parks, and imposing monuments combine 
with the Potomac on the west and the An- 
acosta on the east to form a picture more 
fairy-like than real. 

The plan of the city was prepared in 
1791 by a French engineer, greatly assisted 


in the work by Thomas Jefferson, who had 
studied plans of citiesin Europe. The pre- 
vailing object was to secure positions for 
the public edifices, also squares and spaces 


affording fine prospects. Washington is 
said to resemble Versailles strikingly, and 
is every year becoming more worthy the 
greatness of the nation. 

The President’s grounds include North 
and South Parks, and Lafayette Square, 
and are tastefully laid out, and contain the 
White House, with its conservatories, sta- 
bles, etc. Flowers and fountains glittering 
in the sunlight form an attractive picture, 
and the stranger is tempted to linger 
within the gates. 

The Capitol Grounds, comprising between 
two and three hundred acres, are adorned 
with the Capitol, Agricultural Department, 
Botanical Garden, and Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. The park extends to the banks of 
the Potomac, the grounds being occupied 
by the Washington Monument and Govern- 
ment Nursery. On the grounds of Uni- 
versity Square, the Naval Observatory is 
open every day except Sunday, from 9 a. m. 
to3 p.m. The Pennsylvania Avenue horse 





cars will carry you within ten minutes 
walk of one of the leading astronomical es- 
tablishments of the world, the Observatory, 
occupying a commanding site on the north 
bank of the Potomac. The central build- 
ing is surmounted by a dome, over which 
a black canvass ball, two and a half feet in 
diameter, is hoisted daily a few minutes 
before noon, and by means of a steel spring 
governed by a magnet, is dropped on the 
instant of noon, thus giving the time by 
authority to the people. 

Among other Government reservations 
are the Arsenal Grounds, Hospital Square, 
and Center Market Square, the last occu- 
pied by the principal market in the city. 
The building is very large and handsomely 
ornamented, so that it does not present the 
external appearance usual to a market. 

The Navy Yard, comprising some twenty- 
seven acres, is an interesting locality, and 
some courteous sailor will be found willing 
to conduct the stranger to places of inter- 
est. The entrance to the grounds is bys 
gateway of stone, over which are small can- 
non and ball embellishments, and in the 
center an eagle resting naturally upon an 
anchor. 

Within the entrance are large, captured 
cannon, officers’ quarters, storehouses, cop- 
per-works, foundry, etc. On the river bank 
are two ship houses, where may be seen 
ships partly constrycted. The massive 
timbers seem to say in their strength, “ No 
freak of old ocean shall ever cripple us.” 
On the opposite side of the river, crowning 
the hill, is the National Asylum for the 
Insane. 

The view down the river is very fine. In 
the west part of the yard is the Ordnance 
Shop and Laboratory. Persons interested 
in the examination of death-dealing imple- 
ments will find ample scope for observa- 
tion in the Museum, which is open daily. 
A very courteous old man who is in atten- 
dance will give information from his 
inexhaustible store. The ceiling glitters 
with swords, cutlasses, sabers, pistols, etc. 
Among the relics is a Spanish gun cast in 
1490. Torpedoes, shells, submarine rock- 
ets, and other monstrosities from the field 
of carnage, passively invite your attention. 
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The avenues of Washington are the finest 
in the world, numbering twenty-one, and 
named for the different States. Nineteen 
of them vary from one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and sixty feet in width, 
with ten-feet sidewalks. Pennsylvania 
Avenue is the principal thoroughfare. 
Along its route are the Washington Circle, 
War and Treasury Departments, and Presi- 
dent’s House. It traverses the finest busi- 
ness section and fashionable drive, then 
winds up around the banks of the Ana- 
costa. 

Massachusetts Avenue is the longest, un- 
broken thoroughfare in the city, being 
over four and a half miles. The avenues 


form one of the principal attractions of the 
city, being finely paved with a variety of 
materials, Among the noticeable is the 
wood, round block, compound wood and 
concrete, Belgian, and granite, cobble stone, 
macadam, etc. Universal cleanliness is 
a striking feature; many resemble floors, 
and are almost as clean. 

The streets run from north to south and 
east to west, and are designated numeri- 
cally and by letters. So systematic is the 
arrangement, that the stranger may find his 
way without difficulty. 

Washington combines much of the coun- 
try in the form of beautiful squares, circles, 








etc., at the intersection of various avenues 


and streets. These are delightful breathing 
spaces that give the city a generous ap- 
pearance. One does not have to walk or 
ride several miles to revel in nature’s 
charms, for intervals of not many minutes’ 
walk bring you to ornamental parks of 
seven, four, three, one, or six acres. These 
squares are artistically laid out in walks, 
with seats, and adorned with shrubbery, 
many of them rare species. Some of the 
larger and older spaces contain bronze 
vases, statuary, fountains, drinking foun- 
tains, rookeries, etc. Lafayette Square, a 
parallelogram, contains bronze vases weigh- 
ing 1,800 pounds each, mounted upon 
granite pedestals. The work is from the 


brass foundry at the Navy Yard. In the 
center of this Square is a statue of General 
Jackson which was cast from brass guns, 
mortars, etc., taken in battle. Its weight 
is fifteen tons, and its cost $50,000. 

In an unnamed square stands the co- 
lossal bronze equestrian statue of General 
Winfield Scott, mounted on his war steed, 
holding the reins in his left hand, and a 
pair of field glasses in the right. There he 
sits in full uniform, as if surveying the field. 
His noble charger with dilated nostrils and 
throbbing veins appears waiting to- obey 
the first command. . 

Lincoln Square contains a mound to be 
honored with a statue of President Lincoln. 
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Washington Circle contains the equestrian 
statue of Washington. This horse is repre- 
sented as if recoiling from the clash of 
steel, and storm of shot, while the rider 
maintains that equanimity of attitude and 
expression illustrative of his noble char- 
acter. 

On the bank of the Potomac is the 
Propagating Garden, covering some eight 
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open daily, contains marvellous productions 
of vegetation. At the foot of Capitol Hill 
this instructive and delightful resort is sit- 
uated. There are two main entrances, con- 
sisting of four marble and brick piers with 
iron gates. All wheeled vehicles are pro- 
hibited in the Garden. A low brick and 
stone wall with iron railing surrounds the 
inclosure of walks, lawns, and flower beds, 


View in a Conservatory or Botanical GARDEN—FAN PLANT. 


acres. In 1872 upward of twenty thousand 
papers of ffower seeds were assorted here, 
These, with hot-house annuals, roses, gera- 
niums, etc., were given to members of 
Congress, to be distributed among the peo- 
ple. The public parks are supplied with 
trees and shrubs from a nursery connected 
with the Garden. The Botanical Garden, 





On either side of the main walk hardy 
plants are arranged in summer, with co- 
lossal century plants, cacti, etc. A large 
fountain with an immense marble basin 
throws its stream to a height of sixty feet. 
The lovely effect of the sun upon the shim- 
mering globules can better be imagined 
than described. 
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The main conservatory consists of a cen- 
tral dome corresponding to the large dome 
of the Capitol towering above it, and two 
wings. This dome is supported by a brick 
column which also serves for a chimney. 
Around the column winds an iron, spiral 
staircase which leads to acupola. There 
are ten smaller conservatories, in one of 
which is a botanical class-room, with 
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carefully. Members of Congress are sup- 
plied with seeds, plants, and frequently 
boquets from this liberal educating and 
distributing garden. The strictly tropical 
plants occupy the central conservatory. 
Here, all the prominent varieties of palms 
are assembled. One of the most inter- 
esting is the Scripture or date palm, 
nearly every portion of which is utilized 
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View THE ConsERVATORY OF THE WaHrITE Hovse. 


accommodations for students. Progress 
must be the inevitable result of study amid 
such surroundings. 

All the conservatories are heated by hot 
water supplied by five boilers, and many of 
the tropicals require such an amount of 
heat that it is very uncomfortable for visit- 
ors to remain long enough to examine them 





by the dwellers upen its native soil. 
While in the heated department, you 
will naturally turn with imploring glance 
to the fan palm, for a breeze from its great 
motherly leaves; but their tranquil repose 
tauntingly asserts, “‘ We are not the ser- 
vants of men!” The royal rattan, the sago 
of Japan and China, Panama hat, oil, wine, 
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coco de Chili, sugar, and cradle palms, all 
rear their tops here in stately grandeur. 
The East Indian bamboo, the tree fern 
from New Zealand, the screw: pine from 
Australia with its corkscrew leaves, the 
banana, the great stag and elkhorn ferns 
from Australia, and dumb cane of South 
America, with countless others, form an 
exhibition of exotics rarely seen. Space 
will not allow the mention, even, of the 
names of specimens kept in a cooler tem- 
perature, from Brazil, South Sea Islands, 
etc. The India rubber tree, bread-fruit 
tree, candle-nut tree, and queen plant, 
bearing a bird of paradise flower, are also 
noticeable. 

In the west wing are the tea plant, cus- 
tard apple, camphor tree, and a South 
American plant, the sap of whose root has 
the power to take away speech. Humboldt 
was eight days speechless from tasting it. 

Near the Garden is the Capitol, occupy- 
ing nearly the center of the city, its 
dome, that marvel of beauty rising to its 
home in the clouds, being visible for 
many miles around, and imparting to the 
city a magnificence that its paper represen- 
tations can convey no idea of. The east 
front of the Capitol is embellished by three 
grand porticoes, reached by broad flights 
of steps, and from these open the principal 
doorways of the Capitol. Here the mas- 
sive columns and colossal group of figures 
representing the Genius of America, cut in 
sandstone, invite attention and study. On 
the south buttress stands a group of stat- 
uary representing the Discovery of Amer- 
ica, with Columbus holding on high a small 
globe, on the top of which is America. 
Crouching at his side is an awe-stricken 
Indian girl. It is said that the armor of 
the discoverer is a true representation, hav- 
ing been copied from a suit preserved by 
his descendants at Genoa. 

A group on the north buttress represents 
the First Settlement of America. A hunter 
is seen rescuing a woman and child from a 
murderous Indian, while by his side is a 
faithful dog. This work consumed about 
twelve years in its execution, and cost 
$24,000. 


The east portico of the Senate extension 





is reached by a broad flight of marble steps, 
broken by four landings. This portico is 
also adorned with columns, Corinthian in 
style. The group of figures on the tym- 


’ panum symbolizes the progress of civiliza- 


tion in the United States. The figures 
represent America, in the center, with 
War, Commerce, Youth, Education, Me- 
chanics, and Agriculture on her right, and 
the Pioneer, Hunter, and the Aboriginal 
on her left. The last is represented 
by an Indian and squaw with infant in 
arms, seated by a filled grave. The cost of 
this group was nearly $50,000. 

The great bronze door opening into the 
Rotunda from the grand Portico is a mag- 
nificent work of art, and hours of study 
are necessary to appreciate it. Its entire 
height is nineteen feet, and it weighs 
20,000 pounds, and cost $28,000. It was 
designed and modeled in Rome. It is di- 
vided into panels, each of which contains a 
complete scene in alto relievo, portraying 
events in the life of Columbus and in the dis- 
covery of America. The facial expressions 
are life-like, and the attitudes and forms so 
strikingly natural one can scarcely believe 
that the whole is a mass of bronze. The 
casing is also of bronze richly wrought, on 
the arch of which is a head of Columbus. 

Passing through this door you stand 
under the soaring canopy of the Rotunda. 
Seats are arranged for visitors, affording 
opportunity to scan the historical paintings 
between the doors, which illustrate the 
discovery and settlement of America, and 
leading events in the struggle for independ- 
ence. The circuit of the sides is divided 
‘into eight panels separated by Roman 
pilasters, supporting an entablature orna- 
mented with wreathing. The upper portions 
of the panels are elaborately embellished 
with flowers, scrolls, etc. The wreaths 
over the panels encircle busts of Columbus 
and others identified in the exploration of 
the American Continent. The paintings in 
the panels represent The Declaration of 
Independence, Surrender of Burgoyne, Sur- 
render of Cornwallis, and Resignation of 
General Washington, each costing ten or 
twelve thousand dollars. Wonder and ad- 
miration fill the mind in viewing and con- 
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templating this world of painting; for 
above, as well as below, the artist’s hand 
has produced scenes that vie with life in 
form and color. Turning the eyes upward 
to the great, domical ceiling groups of 
figures in fresco look down from their 
dizzy height! From the floor of the Ro- 
tunda the scene isa sky of painting; the 
figures are at first only of medium size, but 
as you ascend the dome they increase until 
you reach the summit, where they are co- 
lossal. The cost of these frescoes was 
$50,000. 

To describe the ascent to the summit of 
the dome, the intricate flights of steps 


session. The light may be seen from all 
parts of the city. The lantern is surround- 
ed by a peristyle and crowned by the bronze 
statue over nineteen feet in height, which 
cost upward of $23,000. The drapery of the 
figure is strikingly graceful, and the statue 
as a whole exhibits grace and decision. 
The weight of iron used in constructing 
the dome is said to be three thousand tons, 
The grounds surrounding the Capitol 
comprise more than fifty acres, and 
are undergoing constant improvement. In 
front of the central portico is a broad, 
paved carriage court some three hundred 





feet wide, also a seat divided into eight 


Tug TREasURY DEPARTMENT. 


winding around the wondrous mechanism, 
and the views of the outer world to be seen 
from the different balustrades, is impossible. 
One must climb, look, and wonder, climb, 
climb, gaze, and grow dizzy for himself, 
and an excitable nature will be over- 
powered with these works of man. The 
highest pinnacle reached by steps and open 
to visitors is just below the statue of Lib- 
berty crowning the top of the dome. Here 
an outer balustrade affords opportunity to 
step out, walk around and view the city 
and surrounding country. Just above is a 
lantern fifty feet high, in which is a reflect- 
ing lamp lighted only when Congress is in 





spaces by piers of blue stone three or four 
feet high, surrounded by bronze lamps 
twelve feet high. A beautiful Mosaic 
pavement in colors is laid in front. Before 
the central portico stands half a dozen 
lamp piers some thirteen feet high, com- 
posed of blue stone and granite, and sur- 
mounted by bronze vases from which arise 
spray fountains, all very picturesque, and 
heightened in beauty by the Mosaic pave- 
ments around them. In front of the central 
western portico is an oval basin which re- 
ceives the water from a blue and white 
marble fountain near by. 

The Library Halls occupy the principal 
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floor of the entire west projection of the 
Capitol. The floors are black and white 
marble. The alcoves and shelves are em- 
bellished with panelled fronts, painted a 
pale, buff color and finely gilded. It is 
said to be the only fire proof library in the 
world. The Supreme Court room is semi- 
circular, with a rather flat dome, embel- 
lished with panels in stucco, On the east 
side Grecian columns of Potomac marble 
extend along the back of the range of 
judges’ seats supporting a gallery. The 
floor is beautifully carpeted. Outside the 
wall are seats for visitors. The walls are 
adorned with busts. 

After leaving the Supreme Court room, 
the visitor should proceed to the bronze 
door of the Senate, which is finely orna- 
mented with scroll work, vines, maize, etc. 
This door is divided into panels, in which 
are represented events connected with the 
Revolution. Above the door are two re- 
clining female figures in marble, represent- 
ing Justice and History. 

From this portico the bronze door opens 
upon a vestibule which consists of a range 
of sixteen fluted marble columns. The 
ceiling is composed of massive blocks of 
highly polished marble, some of them pro- 
vided with stained glass for the admission 
of light. The walls are in imitation of mar- 
ble, the floor tessellated in blue and white 
marble. On the right is the Senate Post 
Office, with doors of birdseye maple set 
in bronze frames. 

The east staircase, ascending to ladies’ 
galleries, committee rooms, etc. is magnifi- 
cent, being of highly polished Tennessee 
marble. At the foot of the steps, in a 
niche, stands the statue of Franklin, in 
marble, by Powers. Against the east wall 
is the immense painting of Perry’s Victory 
over the British. From the balustrade at 
the top of the staircase is the place to view 
this marvelous production of the brush. 
Light from stained glass windows illumines 
this brilliant 25,000 dollar picture. 

The Senate Reception Room, the vaulted 
ceiling divided into sections, is beautified 
with allegorical figures in fresco. The 
walls are tinted and enriched with gilt and 
stucco, and divided in panels with medal- 





lion centers, each of which is surrounded 
by wreaths and surmounted by an eagle. 
The furniture is of rosewood, with damask 
and lace curtains. On the east side is the 
Senate Post Office frescoed and elegantly 
appointed. The finest apartment of its 
kind in the world is the marble room, 
whose ceiling consists of massive, polished 
blocks of white marble, resting upon col- 
umns of Italian marble, while the walls are 
of highly polished Tennessee marble. 

The Senate lobby is richly decorated 
with paintings, portraits, frescoes, mirrors, 
etc. Visitors are admitted to this. A lux- 
uriously furnished elevator for the use of 
Senators runs from the basement to the 
second floor. The white marble staircase 
leading to the reporters’ gallery is supreme- 
ly beautiful in design and execution. At 
the head of the first flight of steps is a 
costly painting. The second floor of the 
Senate extension is occupied by corridors, 
with doors leading into the Senate gal- 
leries, committee rooms, ladies’ room, etc. 
The Senate Chamber occupies the center 0! 
the principal floor. It is in the form of a 
parallelogram, and over eighty feet in 
length. Around the chambers are the gal- 
leries, which are reached by two marble 
staircases. Parts of them are devoted to re- 
porters for the press, ladies, and fam ilies of 
Senators. A luxurious retiring room for 
ladies, the telegraph office, and reporters’ 
retiring room are on the same floor. On 
the Chamber floor are seats for seventy-four 
Senators; the desks are made of mahogany, 
and arranged in semi-circles. The desk of 
the President occupies a raised platform. 
Different committee rooms are open to vis- 
itors, as those wherein naval, military, and 
Indian affairs are discussed. The National 
Statuary Hall is in form of a semi-circle, 
with vaulted ceiling. The floor is of mar- 
ble, a gallery with cushioned seats fur some 
five hundred persons, a very novel, marble 
clock, bronze and marble statues from dif- 
ferent States, and portraits form the prin- 
cipal equipments. 

The House of Representatives corre- 
sponds in general features with the Senate 
Chamber, the hall of the former being 
the larger of necessity. The paintings 
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there are colossal, costly, and deserve study. 
One of the most striking is “ Westward 
Ho,” the snow clad peaks and rugged 
heights, the travel-worn faces of the emi- 
grants, and the camp combining to form a 
scene vivid with life. 

The President’s residence, or White 
House, one and one-half miles from the 
Capitol, is built of freestone and painted 
white. The exterior is plain, as all pictures 
represent it. The south front is adorned 
with a lofty, semi-circular colonnade of six 
columns, and reached by two flights of steps. 
On the north is a grand portico supported 
on eight Tonic columns, with pilasters in 


are four mirrors on the side walls, and two 
on either end. The mantle clock and 
other ornaments are unique. 

The Oval or Blue Room is an exquisitely 
brilliant apartment, beautifully finished in 
blue and gold. The crystal chandelier 
with reflector, the French vases and uphol- 
sterings vie with the bright, blue sky in 
color, and combine to render this an attrac- 
tive room on private and public occasions. 
The Green and Red rooms are equally lux- 
urious. On the mantle of the latter isa 
fine gilt clock and unique vases; this room 
is also the family parlor. The private 





grounds consist of about twenty acres. On 
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THe PATENT OPFIcE. 


the rear affording shelter for carriages and 
pedestrians. The main door on the north 
opens into a spacious vestibule, frescoed 
overhead and divided into two parts by a 


sash screen. A crystal chandelier, resem- 
bling a mass of diamonds in appearance, is 
suspended from the ceiling with medallions 
on either side. Within the screen are por- 
traits of former Presidents. The Banquet- 
ing or East Room is an elegant apartment, 
eighty feet in length. The style of decora- 
tion is Grecian, the ceiling being divided 
into three panels, all painted in oil. 

The walls are covered with raised paper, 
and gilded and painted a drab gray. All 
the wood-work is white and gold. There 





every Saturday Pp. m. during the summer, 
the Marine Band plays in these grounds, 
This is considered the finest band in the 
country, and the music is enjoyed, if not 
appreciated, by the assembling of old and 
young, colored and white people, who saun- 
ter here ad libitum. 

The building set apart for the State, 
War and Navy Departments, on the west 
of the White House, though not completed 
will be a spacious edifice, constructed 
wholly of iron, and covered with slate. 
The floors are of iron and brick, and all the 
interior finish of iron. Some of the largest 
stones used for platforms of the porticoes 
weigh twenty tons each. The stone used 
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is granite, some of which comes from 
Maine. The estimated cost of the building 
is about $5,000,000. 

The Treasury Department has four fronts ; 
the west, facing the city, consists of a col- 
onnade and Ionic columns, with recesses 
and portico on either side. The east front, 
facing the President’s House, is broken by 
a portico consisting of eight pillars in front 
and two in the recess in the center and 
each side, reached by broad flights of steps. 
The north and south fronts are of similar 
architecture, consisting of central portico 
and eight front columns. Steps descend to 
a broad, tessellated platform, on each side 
of which is a balustrade. The attractions 
of the front are heightened by a beautiful 
fountain. On either side of the steps and 
platforms flowers and shrubs lend their 
rainbow hues to the scene. To attempt to 
describe the immensity of this building 
would be vain. 

The objects of special interest to strangers 
are the Cash Room and Vaults. The par- 
ticular features of the former are the walls, 
which are of highly polished marble of 
many varieties. Some of the more beauti- 
ful is the dove marble from Vermont, and 
the white-veined Italian and Pyrenee. 
The different tints are arranged to produce 
a charming effect. 

The vaults are of steel and iron, in size 
about twenty by fifteen feet. The amount 
usually in the vaults is $10,000,000, which is 
kept in packages or bags stored in wooden 
casks. Near the door of the vault is an 
elevator for conveying money between the 
vaults above and the express office below. 
The counting of currency is done entirely 
by ladies. 

About equi-distant from the Capitol and 
White House stands the Patent Office, oc- 
cupying two squares, This structure covers 
nearly three acres, and its massive propor- 
tions impress the beholder. The Museum 
of Models occupies a suite of four magnifi- 
cent halls on the four sides of the building, 
where may be seen machines of every de- 
scribable variety, and a number of relics of 
historic value. One case contains relics of 
the Washington family, among them an en- 
tire uniform of General Washington as 





worn in 1783, with his sword, secretary, 
cane, sleeping tent, etc. A set of blue 
china, some of the pieces worn and cracked, 
are viewed with interest. The original 
Declaration of Independence, yellow with 
age, a treasure chest, andirons, camp chest, 
curtains worked by Martha Washington, 
tents and poles, and other curiosities may 
be seen in case 32. 

The General Post Office is a magnificent 
edifice, constructed of New York marble. 
The Department of Agriculture contains 
much of interest; it is constructed of brick 
with brown stone bases, cornices, and trim- 
mings. The interior is divided into halls, 
officers’ rooms, Museum, etc. Here the ag- 
ricultural productions of the United States 
are shown. The many fruits and vegeta- 
bles modeled and colored represent nature 
so faithfully that one feels tempted to test 
practically their lusciousness. 

The Plant Houses are extensive, the main 
structure being over three hundred feet in 
length. The pavilions contain the orange- 
ry and other semi-tropical fruits. The 
grounds are elegantly laid out. In the 
rear of the building are the Experimental 
Grounds, covering about ten acres. Here 
small fruits, seeds, etc., are tested, and 
plants cultivated and propagated. 

The Army Medical Museum (formerly 
known as Ford’s Theater, and the scene of 
the assassination of President Lincoln) is 
open daily, and contains much of interest, 
especially to the medical faculty. Since 
that tragedy the interior has been remodel- 
ed and made fire-proof. The locality of 
the terrible deed may be seen, and the 
height from which Booth jumped after his 
fatal act. The specimens, numbering six- 
teen thousand, are divided in sections. A 
Surgical section, embracing specimens of 
the effect of missiles on the body, etc.; a 
Medical section, with Microscopical, Ana- 
tomical, Comparative Anatomy, and Mis- 
cellaneous prepurations. Just opposite this 
building is the private house where Presi- 
dent Lincoln was conveyed and died. 

The Smithsonian Institution is interest- 
ing to old and young. Built of freestone 
and fire-proof, with its nine towers, its ap- 
pearance is imposing. The main hall, some 
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two hundred feet in length, contains speci- 
mens and relics of animals and birds, living 
and extinct. The various apartments are 
furnished with rare curiosities, exciting 
awe and admiration. The Corcoran Art 
Gallery is open three days of the week free. 
It is constructed of brick with ornaments 
of freestone, consisting of carved wreaths, 
enscrollments, monogram of the founder, 
etc. The entrance on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue opens into a vestibule, from which 
the broad stairs lead to the picture galleries 
in the second story. The foundation of 
this collection of statuary and paintings is 





ington, and occupies a site south of the 
President’s House, near the Potomac. 
When completed it will rank with the loft- 
iest works of modern or ancient times ; the 
proposed height being six hundred feet, 
and the estimated cost $1,120,000. 

Much might be said of the environs of 
Washington, including Georgetown, Mount 
Vernon, and Arlington—that hallowed re- 
treat where loving hearts and willing hands 
have joined with Nature in producing a 
resting place for all that remains on earth 
of thousands and thousands of our coun- 
ry’s martyrs; but my purpose has been 


Tue SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


the private collection of Mr. Corcoran, the 
founder and donor. The halls containing 
the statuary are furnished with seats, and 
the gazer is soon engrossed in the vast as- 
sembly of speechless, though life-like forms 
in marble. One of the most exquisite of 
these is Power’s Greek Slave, which occu- 
pies an octagon room fitted up with special 
reference to its exhibition. Rare bronzes 
and antiquities combined with the magnif- 
icent collection of paintings and statuary, 
render this a specially attractive and in- 
structive resort. 

The Washington Monument, under pro- 
cess of completion for the Centennial, is a 
long neglected tribute to George Wash- 





accomplished in a brief review of the lead- 
ing features of Washington city proper. 
“ GRIZEL, 

A THOUGHT FoR THE Hour.—The funda- 
mental principles underlying government 
and citizenship the true Centennial spirit 
is peculiarly competent to teach. They 
must be learned at any cost, and fearful 
cost there has already been in the teaching 
of them. We must learn that we can not 
“be found fighting against God” by disre- 
garding the eternal laws He has set upon 
His universe and all His people. We can 
not get a day’s wage without a day’s work 
—unless somewhere and somehow we rob 
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our neighbor. Nor can we make “ money” 
without dollar for dollar of labor put into 
it. Work can not be done without work- 
ers, and the State, democracy, America, is 
safe only as every man does his duty by it. 
Leaders must lead, else demagogues will. 
We can not get honest work out of dis- 
honest men, if we permit them to be elected 
to office or to put themselves forward in 
practical control. We must discriminate 
at the polls both among issues and between 
men. The party that is the honest one 
in the nation may be practically the dis- 
honest one in State or city issues, and since 
there is no hope in human nature for a 
party which shall have all the good men on 
the one side and leave all the bad men to 





the other, the true citizen must still vote 
the one ticket on this ballot because it 
means honesty here, and the other on that 
ballot because it in turn means honesty 
there. The independent voter may be a 
Republican in a national, a Democrat ina 
State, and a third party Reformer in a city 
issue, and therefore be the one consistent 
man in the crowd. Finally, we must not 
be afraid to look facts in the face, and, for 
instance, if a tariff picks our pocket with- 
out our knowing it, so that we are not on 
the watch for thieves, let us have direct 
taxation for that reason alone. Eternal vig- 
ilance is the price of liberty, and apathy is 
the one danger to democracy.— Christian 
Union. 
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A LEAF OF NATIONAL HISTORY. 


g° much of the early history of our 
ccuntry has been published in the 
numerous magazines and newspapers 
during the past year that the people, 


young and old, have had good oppor- 
tunities to “read up” on the subject. 
Our readers, we are quite sure, need 
but a suggestion to recall to their rec- 
ollection the exciting scenes in the Rev- 
olutionary councils, where noble men, 
who preferred to be loyal to the mother 
country, if they could, felt themselves 
driven to extreme measures in the en- 
deavor to protect their firesides against 
tyrannous exaction. 

It was in Carpenter’s Hall in Phila- 
delphia that the first Continental Con- 
gress assembled, on the 5th of Septem- 
ber, 1774. This assembly was in re- 
sponse toa circular issued a few months 
before by the patriots of Massachusetts, 
who had been driven to desperation by 
the Boston Port Bill. Carpenters’ Hall 
still stands at the end of an alley be- 
tween Third and Fourth streets, run- 
ning south from Chestnut Street. Its 
name is derived from the fact that it 
was built to be used as a place for the 





meetings of the Society of House Car- 
penters. Afterward the building was 
used for several years as the business 
office of the first bank of the United 
States. Then it was appropriated for 
for baser uses fora long time. It is 
now oceupied by the Carpenters’ So- 
ciety, as at the beginning. In that 
building were discussed and matured 
the plans which were subsequently 
carried into effect, with. respect to arm- 
ed opposition to the encroachments of 
England, 

The battle of Lexington aroused the 
whole country to arms. That event 
occurred on the 19th of April, 1775, 
and before the close of the following 
summer the power of every colonial 
governor from Massachusetts to Georgia 
had been destroyed. The Second Con- 
tinental Congress assembled at Phila- 
delphia May 10th of the same year, and 
only two days before the battle of 
Bunker Hill, June 15th, 1775, George 
Washington was elected commander- 
in-chief of the army to be raised in 
defense of the colonies, 


The war had gone on with varying 
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success, but enough encouragement had 
been afforded by the experience of the 
colonists in their struggle with Eng- 


, land’s finely-equipped armies to inspire 
them with the idea of entire independ- 
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ence. It was while the Continental 
Congress was in permanent session in 
the old State House at Philadelphia, 
now known as Independence Hall, that 
Richard Henry Lee proposed the reso- 
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lution: “That these united colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent States; that they are ab- 
solved from all allegiance to the British 
Crown, and that all political connection 
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between them and the State of Great 
Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved,” which may be taken as an em- 
bodiment of the popular sentiment. 
This resolution was adopted on the 2d 
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of July, 1776, nearly a month after Lee 
had proposed it, and on the 4th of July, 
after a debate of two days, the Decla- 
ration of Independence, written by 
Thomas Jefferson, chairman of the 
committee appointed to prepare it, was 
adopted, and the thirteen colonies rep- 





and commenced in 1729, but not com- 
pleted until 1734. The steeple which 
originally decorated it was taken down 
in 1774 on account of its decay, and 
only a small belfry was left to cover 
the Bell until 1828, when the present 
steeple was built, and designed to re- 


Fig. 2—Tur O_p Lwerty Bet. 


resented at the session declared free 
and independent States under the name 
of The United States of America. 
The room in which this great measure 
was considered and passed is known 
as Independence Chamber. The build- 
ing stands on Chestnut Street between 
Fifth and Sixth. It was designed for 
the use of the Provincial Assemblies, 





semble the old one as nearly as possi- 
ble. 

The old bell, on which so much of 
pleasant interest rests, was imported 
from England in 1752, but cracked in 
its first ringing. Subsequently it was re- 
cast in Philadelphia, and the famous in- 
scription, “ Proclaim liberty throughout 
the land and to all the inhabitants there- 
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of,” put upon it. This was more than 
twenty years before the independence 
of the colonies was more than dreamed 
of. The bell had been previously used 
for the clock, but very appropriately 
served to announce to the waiting, anx- 
ious inhabitants of Philadelphia, and, 
we may add, metaphorically, to the 
whole liberty-loving land, the act which 
consecrated our national life. It now 
occupies a place with its original arma- 
ture in the south vestibule of the build- 





ing. The old hall of Independence is 
preserved in much the same condition 
which distinguished it in the days of 
the Declaration, and portraits of nearly 
all the signers adorn the walls. There 
may be seen a copy of the original draft 
of the Declaration in Jefferson’s hand 
writing, interlined by Franklin and 
Adams, The table on which it was 
signed, the chair occupied by John 
Hancock, and other relics are there, al] 
of which are free to visitors. 
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CENTENNIAL MATTERS. 


f beer exercises which opened to the 
world the Exposition at Philadel- 
phia on the Tenth of May were exceed- 
ingly interesting and very successful in 
general arrangement. The day was 
not ushered by a “Sun of Auster- 
litz,” but the weather proved favorable 
enough during the ceremonies to keep 
the immense assembly in good feeling. 





It is estimated that more than 100,000 
persons were on the ground at the 
time—a well-dressed, orderly throng. 
Music was a prominent feature of 
the occasion. Overture, national airs, 
hymn, cantata, filled the air with har- 
mony and inspired the hearers with a 
atriotic enthusiasm. We are becom- 
ing more and more musical as a people, 
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as exemplified in the growing use of 
band and chorus on popular festivals 
and celebrations. 

On this occasion President Grant de- 
livered an address, perhaps the longest 
effort at public speaking which he Phas 
yet made, in response to the presenta- 
tion speech of the President of the 
Commission, Mr. Joseph R. Hawley. 
One ge orn is so full of practical 
wisdom, exhibiting at once commenda- 
ble modesty, the spirit of international 
sympathy, and patriotic fervor, that we 
quote it even at this late date: 

“One hundred years ago our country 
was new and but partially settled. Our 
necessities have compelled us to chiefly 
expend our means and time in felling 
forests, subduing prairies, building 
dwellings, factories, ships, docks, ware- 
houses, roads, canals, machinery, ete., 
etc. Most of our schools, churches, 
libraries, and asylums have been estab- 
lished within a hundred years. Bur- 
dened by these great primal works 
of necessity, which could not be de- 
layed, we yet have done what this Ex- 
hibition will show in the direction of 
rivalling older and more advanced na- 
tions in law, medicine, and theology ; 
in science, literature, Laer per and 
the fine arts. While proud of what we 
have done, we regret that we have not 
done more. Our achievements have 
been great enough, however, to make 
it easy for our people to acknowledge 
superior merit wherever found.” 

{r. Hawley’s address was a very 
happy one, well delivered, and to the 
point. We think that in selecting him 
to preside in their deliberations the 
Commissioners showed a sound discre- 
tion. He is a prompt, energetic gen- 
tleman. Considering him phrenologi- 
cally, from the data furnished by the 
portrait, we would say that he has a 
strong body, excellent health, and am- 

litude of brain-development. His 
head is broad from side to side, indi- 
cating courage, earnestness, and sever- 
ity, when it may be requisite. He is 
prudent, has a fair yp a of policy, 
and a good share of the desire to ac- 
quire; hence he is able to conquer 
the difficulties, appreciate the business 
phases of life, and to push his enter- 
prises to successful completion; and 





though he has large Benevolence, and 
is very ambitious, and sensitive with 
reference to the good opinion of his 
friends and the world, and therefore 
would be likely to use money pretty 
freely in the promotion of friendship 
and sociability, he knows what a dol- 
lar is worth, and, when engaged in the 
acquiring of property, evinces skill and 
talent. 

He has mechanical ability, as indi- 
cated by the fullness of the temple. He 
has reasoning power, as evinced by the 
abundant development in the upper 
part of the forehead. The perceptive 
organs, situated across the brow, are 
well developed, enabling him to gather 
facts rapidly, and to appreciate their 
uses; but his power to comprehend 
their meaning and adaptation to pro- 
mote results, is the strong part of his 
intellect. He is a real critic, detects 
errors and inconsistencies in what he 
hears or sees, appreciates fallacy in ar- 
gument, and knows how to show it up 
to ridicule. 

He is very fond of fun, must be socia- 
ble, companionable, and entertaining. 
He is agreeable, knows how to put the 
smooth side of 4 subject in front ; can 
persuade, soothe, and conciliate people 
readily, and at the same time he has a 
squareness of statement and conduct 
which is not very compromising. 

He has Hope enough to look on the 
bright side of life,and we judge that he 
has reverence for sacred subjects, and de- 
cided ambition to be known and approv- 
ed. He is firm and determined, but his 
Firmness will work more strongly and 
steadily in conjunction with his execu- 
tiveness than it will when he is ina 
passive condition. It is not so natural 
for him to “ stand still, and see the sal- 
vation of God” as it is to buckle on 
“the sword of the Lord and Gideon,” 
and strike and push to achieve results. 
There is a good intellect for literature, 
for public affairs, for science, and for 
general aug and the use of 
scholarship in the departments of litera- 
ture, science, or business, 

Mr. Hawley was born in Richmond 


County, North Carolina, October 31, 
1826, His parents removed to Connec- 
ticut when he was about eleven years 
of age. After graduating at Hamilton 
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College, New York, in 1847, he studied 
law, and entered upon the practice of 
that profession in Hartford. After a 
practice of six years, becoming very 
deeply interested in the slavery ques- 
tion, he was made editor of the Hartford 
Evening Press (an organ of the new 
Republican Party) in 1857, and took a 
very active part as a speaker in the 
‘political campaigns. 

On the breaking out of the war and 
the publication of Mr. Lincoln’s first 
call, he drew up an enlistment paper, 
and headed the list as the first volun- 
teer from Connecticut. 

He served throughout the war in dif- 
ferent capacities and at different points, 
winning honors and preferment until he 
was appointed a general in 1864. 

Returning home in the fall of 1865 
he became again interested in the po- 
litical movements of his State, and was 
nominated and elected Governor in the 
campaign of 1866, which proved one 
of the fiercest ever known in Connec- 
ticut. His administration was charac- 
terized with much vigor. 

At the meeting of the Centennial 
Commissioners, which was held on the 
18th of May, Mr. Hawley was elected 
to the Presidency of the Commission 
for a second term. 

It may not be out of place here to 
give entire Mr. Hawley’s speech at the 
opening of the Exhibition, comprising 
as it does in brief'a history of the events 
relating to the origin and progress of 
the Centennial movement. It is as fol- 
lows : 

“Mr. Prestpent: Five years ago 
the President of the United States de- 
clared it fitting that ‘ the completion of 
the first century of our national exist- 
ence should be commemorated by an 
exhibition of the natural resources of 
the country and their development, and 
of its progress in those arts which ben- 
fit mankind,’ and ordered that an exhi- 
bition of American and foreign arts, 
erp and manufactures should be 

eld under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment, of the United States, in the city 
of Philadelphia, in the year eighteen 
hundred ut seventy-six. To put into 
effect the several laws relating to the 
Exhibition, the United States Centen- 
nial Commission was constituted, com- 


sed of two commissioners from each 
tate and Territory, nominated by their 
respective Governors, and appointed 
by the President. The Congress also 
created our auxiliary and associate cor- 
poration, the Centennial Board of Fi- 
nance, whose unexpectedly heavy bur- 
dens have been nobly borne. A re- 
markable and prolonged disturbance of 
the finances a industries of the country 
has greatly magnified the task ; but we 
hope for a favorable judgment of the 
degree of success attained. July 4th, 
1873, this ground was dedicated to 
its present uses. Twenty-one months 
ago this Memorial Hall was begun. All 
the other one hundred and eighty build- 
} ings within the inclosure have been 
erected within twelve months. All the 
buildings embraced in the plans of the 
Commission itself are finished. The de- 
mands of the applicants exceed the 
space, and strenuous and continued ef- 
forts have been made to get every ex- 
hibit ready in time. 

“ By general consent the Exhibition 
is appropriately held in the City of 
Brotherly Love. Yonder, almost with- 
in your view, stands the venerated 
edifice wherein occurred the event this 
work is designed to commemorate, and 
the hall in which the first Continental 
Congress assembled. Within the pres- 
ent limits of this great park were the 
homes of eminent patriots of that era, 
where Washington and his associates 
received generous hospitality and able 
counsel, Yon have observed the sur- 
passing beauty of the situation placed 
at our disposal. In harmony with all 
this fitness is the liberal support given 
the enterprise by the State, the city, 
and the people, individually. 

“In the name of the United States, 

ou extended a respectful and cordial 
invitation to the governments of other 
nations to be represented and to parti- 
cipate in this Exhibition, You know 
the very acceptable terms in which 
they responded, from even the most 
distant regions. Their commissioners 
are here, and you will soon see with 
what energy and brilliancy they have 
entered upon this friendly competition 
in the arts of peace. 

“Tt has been the fervent hope of the 





Commission that during this festival 
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year the people from all States and sec- 
tions, of all creeds and churches, all 
parties and classes, burying all resent- 
ments, would come up together to this 
birth-place of our liberties, to study 
the evidence of our resources, to meas- 
ure the progress of a hundred years, 
and to examine to our profit the won- 
derful products of other lands; but es- 
pecially to join hands in perfect frater- 
nity, and promise the God of our fathers 
that the new century shall surpass the 
old in the true glories of civilization. 





And, furthermore, that from the asso- 
ciation here of welcome visitors from 
all nations, there may result not alone 
great benefits to invention, manufac- 
tures, agriculture, trade and commerce, 
but also stronger international friend- 
ships and more lasting peace. 

“Thus reporting to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the laws of the Govern- 
ment and the usage of similar occasions, 
in the name of the United States Centen- 
nial Commission, I present to your view 
the International Exhibition of 1876.” 

















Domestic happiness, thou only biins 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





OUR SIBYLS. 


T is an old Roman fable, this story of 

the sibyl who came to the Emperor 
Tarquin the Proud with nine mysterious 
volumes. Being repulsed on account of 
the great price, she departed only to return 
with six, asking the same amount; but 
disappointed again, she disposed of three 
more, and then the monarch, astonished at 
her pertinacity, paid her for the third what 
he at first refused to give for the whole 
number. Alas! with true childlike faith 
we would fain believe this an authentic 
tale, but even as a fable it comes to us 
through many centuries bearing in its 
records a most valuable lesson. This is an 
age much given to moralizing, and I sup- 
pose this very characteristic tendency is 
our only laudable excuse for borrowing 
morals from the ancient literature of Rome. 
It seems that the works of the sibyl con- 
tained such information as to recommend 
them at once to the emperor, and although 
realizing their worth and feeling his need 
of them, yet he could not sacrifice the gold 
requisite for the possession of them. In 
all the walks of daily life with every class 
that is bound together by the indisputable 
ties of humanity, we perceive there is ever 
a desirable something held out to them to 





satisfy the present need, which they will 
not purchase at such a price as is required. 
It is the parent’s duty and desire to instill 
into the yet prattling child the impulse to 
obedience, for people believe it a meritori- 
ous quality which will reflect credit to the 
instructed and the instructor. Perchance 
the child refuses to learn this valuable les- 
son, then it is placed before it again per- 
haps from a motive less tender and kind, 
but at the same cost to pride and self- 
esteem. Disobeying repeatedly the com- 
mands or injunctions of a parent, the 
youth is often brought under the iron rule 
of subjection and admitted to the enjoy- 
ment of mutual sympathy and affection, by 
showing that humility which would pre- 
viously have been so easily rendered. 
Young man and young woman, have you 
not often paid the penalty for disrespect 
and insubordination in childhood, and is it 
not a bitter experience to pay the price of 
pleasures that have never been realized, and 
the value of luxuries that have never an- 
swered the wants of mind or body? 
Among the blessed privileges that come to 
us in this life there are few superior to that 
of sincere friendship, and few that contrib- 
ute so largely to the making of an honest 
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man and woman. Yet how often have we 
witnessed the refusal of friendly cheer and 
aid because the suffering one is not willing 
to make a return of this pure feeling. Ay! 
solitary one, if in your conceit and inde- 
pendence you rejected that generous love 
and protection, there is a day dawning 
when you will gladly sacrifice that selfish- 
ness now so proudly assumed and exhibit- 
ed. Do you slight the friendly hand held 
out to you with true hearty feeling, and 
answer that genial smile with a careless 
and indifferent nod? then know that you 
will at some time humbly seek or’ de- 
sire a friend amid groups of comparative 
strangers. Murmurer, did’st thou say there 
was no work for you in the great world? 
No work perhaps within reach of yonr vis- 
ion, then gaze abroad and seek it. No 
work, perchance, within your grasp, then 
stretch forth thy arm with all its muscular 
power, and thankfully perform whatever 
thy hands find to do. There is not, I 
think, so great a dearth of work as of cour- 
age. Labor that lies unaccomplished be- 
fore us is oftentimes abandoned because we 
seek for something pleasanter and more 
profitable; but are we always correct in 
our estimate of the profitableness of the va- 
ried occupations of daily life? Many a 
great and wise man has been laughed to 
ridicule for expressing seemingly absurd 
ideas before the world had advanced far 
enough in science to understand and appre- 
ciate them. The supposed scapegrace of 





many a village has acquired in the course 
of years sufficient to purchase every acre 
within its limits. How often we seek 
while in the midst of difficulties and em- 
barrassments employment that was once 
most scornfully rejected; and yet we give 
ourselves up to the task with the same sac- 
rifice of ambition and dignity that was re- 
quired of us at the commencement of our 
struggle. While we hesitate and endeavor 
to select the most agreeable from the nu- 
merous vocations of earth’s inhabitants, 
Time, our prophetic sibyl, is robbing us of 
the yearly volumes of our life work; and if 
we continue to dream and muse till we 
shall have reached the last chapter of our 
earthly record, how sadly shall the fainting 
heart beat when our disabused conscience 
shall for the last time question us as to 
what we have done for the world when we 
had a vigorous body and strong mind. 

There is yet a more sorrowful lesson 
taught by this fiction of the sibyl, and it is 
our rejection of the Christian hope and 
faith. Ever knocking at the door of our 
hearts, and soliciting an invitation to hold 
the feast of love within the inmost cham- 
bers of the soul, the Great Father is repuls- 
ed because men are not willing to exchange 
their supposed birthright to sensual grati- 
fication for the blessing of a purified life. 
How much precious wisdom and happiness 
we lose in rejecting the principles of relig- 
ion in our youth! for is it not purchased at 
the same price when the years have become 
as months, and our day for labor and use- 
fulness is with the silent past? 

GENE ATKINSON. 
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THE WAY IT ENDED 


PART SECOND OF A 


“BAD BEGINNING.” 


CHAPTER I. 
AFTER EIGHT YEARS. 


+ py motor power of the new radical 
journal— The Agitator and Reformer— 
in the person of Sebastian Seymour, turned 
& piercing eye on the young man who sat 
at the opposite side of the table carefully 
balancing his pen-holder on the standish in 
absent, meditative mood. 
“Then you do not accept the position 
Which I offer you %” said S. S., with an ac- 
cent of displeasure in his voice. 





“T scarcely can,” replied Ariel Lacrosse, 
with slow deliberation. “As associate edi- 
tor of a paper devoted to reform by vio- 
lent and denunciatory methods, I should 
be required to work in a manner incon- 
sistent with my ideas of the true processes 
of reformatory work, and you would find 
me a less efficient coadjutant than you do 
me the honor to suppose.” 

“On the contrary,” returned the confident 
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friend and assumptive patron, “I believe 
just the change of idea and method in 
your work which the plan of our journal 
suggests would develop your resources and 
multiply your power to a degree which 
would give you ten-fold greater influence, 
and make you one of our ablest leaders in 
the field of reform. Associated as you are 
with the interests of a popular and conserv- 
ative press, you do not have the scope or 
freedom of expression in relation to affairs 
affecting the life and well-being of the 
social and politic body that you would 
have in an organ of free thought and free 
speech like this whose clear open page is 
frankly offered you. Marking, as I have, 
the character of your genius; knowing, as I 
do, the hope and purpose of your life, I 
have felt annoyed at the limitations and 
restrictions under which I have seen you 
laboring, and grieved at the muffled tone in 
which you were compelled to utter your- 
self on subjects near to your heart, and de- 
manding the most fearless and candid 
treatment.” 

Lacrosse turned his clear, expressive eyes 
full on the face of his friend. “ Believe 
me, Mr. Seymour, I am deeply gratified by 
your estimate of my ability and your appre- 
ciation of my aims, but it is possible that 
you and I might differ in our method of 
arriving at the same end. It is true there 
is a kind of delight and exhilaration in 
giving free vein to thoughts and convictions 
which we have perhaps reached a little in 
advance of our fellows whom nature and 
circumstance have conformed to the es- 
tablished law of opinion; but when we 
come to mark the effect of our bold, un- 
qualified utterances, we find that we have 
simply shocked, not removed, the prejudices 
at which we aimed—” 

“Good !” interrupted Seymour, watching 
the play of light in the eloquent counte- 
nance of his vis-a-vis, “Good! Shocking 
is a preliminary step in the process of re- 
moving prejudices of any sort.’ I never ex- 
pect to do much in the way of correcting 
evils until I have first administered to the 
system a strong, hearty shock, capable of 
shaking the whole solid superstructure of 
errors.” 





Ariel smiled the rare, mellow, sunshiny 
smile that seemed an illumination from the 
warm radiant, sympathetic soul within, 
“It may do to treat healthy, well-balanced 
natures in that heroic fashion,” he said, 
“ but the proportion of such is so small as 
to necessitate a different law of approach 
in a majority of cases. The great mass of 
sensitive, imperfectly organized humanity 
with which we have to deal would be, by 
such management, either more deeply con- 
firmed in erroneous opinion, or totally unset- 
tled and demoralized ; and I scarcely know 
which state is to be the most deplored. 
You have more years than I, Mr. Seymour, 
and have had wider experience, but perhaps 
some peculiar quality of inheritance may 
have given mea more sensitive appreciation 
of the idiosyncrasies of people, and made 
me less severe and sweeping in my denun- 
ciation of their particular vices and follies. 
There are multitudes of persons whose faults 
of judgment, and general wrong estimate 
and distorted views of things are so in- 
wrought by birth and education in the very 
fiber and constitution of their being, that 
any rude jarring of their cherished beliefs 
and sentiments is like a thrust at their dear- 
est life. If once they are betrayed into 
reading thg shocking diatribes directed at 
their weaknesses, they will never again be 
guilty of such hobnobbing with the devil, 
but will take it upon .themselves as a relig- 
ous duty to warn all unwary ones against 
the horror of heresy which they have dis- 
covered, and which they feel must be 
frowned down in every attempt to subvert 
the law and order of long-established cus- 
toms and opinions. It is with such as these 
that I think I hold advantages superior to 
yours in the medium of approach which 
should be so gentle and gradual as not to 
startle, but insensibly win them to a rea- 
sonable consideration of many things which 
they have accepted without reflection as 
to their intrinsic truth and justice. As 4 
rule, this class never think or act individu- 
ally, but collectively, and you can only 
move them in the mass. If you are satis 
fied with the humble opportunity of speak- 
ing in what you call a ‘muffled tone’ 
through their acknowledged and approved 
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oracle of the press, you may be able in time 
to penetrate their whole concrete body with 
a ray of light which shall serve perhaps to 
reveal to them the darkness in which they 
are unconsciously groping, but you must be 
content to wait the slow processes of their 
nature in arriving at a full illumination. 
You may smile a little disdainfully at such 
folly, Seymour, but I have a tender patience 
with these inbred prejudices and obliqui- 
ties of understanding, which possibly gives 
me a peculiar fitness for the whimsical task 
of dealing with them. Thinking of the 
errors and bigotries which through succes- 
sive generations have been steeped in their 
blood, I can not, with reason, hope for any 
sudden transformation of principle, but a 
kind of respect that I have for their tenacity 
of opinion inspires me with courage and 
faith to labor for their conversion to ideas 
more worthy of such stubborn devotion. 
I am of the people, my friend; my sympa- 
thies and interests are wholly with the peo- 
ple; and I must work for their emancipa- 


* tion from the thrall of ignorance and error 


by such methods as commend themselves 
to my judgment, however distasteful I may 
sometimes find those methods.” 

“Well, I can assure you, my boy, you 
will get small reward for your labor, and 
that of a most unsatisfactory kind,” was the 
emphatic response, “ You are like a man 
carrying his light around through the ob- 
scuring atmosphere of filthy alleys and 
reeking sewers, instead of setting it bravely 
as a beacon on the breezy hills.” 

The face of the young philanthropist 
blazed with the fire of a fresh, undamped 
enthusiasm, and he half started to his feet 
with the restless energy that pants for ac- 
tion, and chafes impatiently under the re- 
strictions and the tortuous delays which 
reason and necessity enforce. 

“Don’t tempt me, Seymour,” he said, set- 
tling back in his chair, and setting his 
“A breath 
from your breezy hill-top intoxicates me 
with the thrilling joy of a freedom which 
I have no right to taste until I have 
done what I can to deliver my brethren 
from the bondage which hinders their par- 
ticipation in a like enjoyment. It is glori- 





ors to set my light as a beacon on the 
heights, but only those whose eyes are 
lifted upward will catch the golden gleam, 
while the great sweeping tides of human- 
ity, rushing darkly through alley and sewer, 
will send no ray of the slow-breaking illu- 
mination if I do not flame my torch along 
their deep underground channels. So it 
would be the rarest, most exhilarating de- 
light to put all my strength and talent 
to the issue of a purely radical journal, 
which should adequately express my views 
of the truth and the urgent claims of the 
hour; but only those of similar thought 
and feeling would be attracted by the stir- 
ring bugle-c** of such a bold pioneer in 
the work o: reform, while the crowd of 
perishing, husk-feeding souls who would 
never hear, or, hearing, would flee from 
such call as from the voice of the devil 
preaching in the market-place, must be 
reached, if they are reached at all, through 
the familiar organs of conservative speech 
which they dare to trust—must be fed, if 
they are fed at all, on such scattered grains 
of truth as they can be induced to swallow 
along with the poison of errors to which 
they have become so accustomed that any 
sudden deprivation would be a dangerous 
experiment, since they are far from the 
state in which a diet of pure, unadulterated 
truth can be safely enforced.” 

“But, my dear Lacrosse, do you realize 
how far you are dwarfing your own God- 
given powers of mind, and blunting your 
fine sense of truth by this slow filtering of 
your light through a miry, pitchy darkness 
which you i!luminate less than it defiles 
and overshadows you?” ejaculated the 
friend, with vehement bitterness. ‘“ Surely, 
a man’s first duty is to himself. He can not 
reasonably expect to profit others except by 
the free and perfect development of his 
own possibilities—the grand, fearless asser- 
tion of his individual rights and liberties,’’ 

‘To thine own self be true, 


And it must follow as the night the day 
Thou cans’t not then be false to any man.’”’ 


And Lacrosse caught a quick breath, with 
that swift transformation of countenance to 
which his extreme sensitiveness of feeling 
subjected its mobile features. 
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“TI can argue that side of the question, 
Seymour, as sharply as you may do,” he 
answered, warmly, “but after thoughtful, 
even prayerful consideration, I must believe 
in my present comprehension of the case, 
that simple right and pure, unselfish, 
brotherly love lies with the part I have 
chosen. It leaves, I know, no smell of mar- 
tyrdom on my garments—the generations 
of the future will not worship me as their 
deliverer from the bonds at which I am 
quietly striking, yet, I swear, no ranting 
radicai, no brave, bold, defiant come-cuter 
ever suffered from stripes and persecutions 
the torment which I da < endure in com- 
pelling myself to these u°"Sroic labors in 
common-place fields, unin" \ired by the 
lofty sense of separation from the unclean, 
and affinity with the storied prophets 
which supports your thoroug»-blood, root- 
and-branch reformer in his mad onslaught 
upon established law and custom, with its 
consequent social ostracism and slow cruci- 
fixion. But you know as well as I, my 
friend, that no practical reform is possible 
until the popular mind is made ready for 
the casting of the seed, which will then 
yield a rich harvest in protest, and revolt 
against evils which it is vain to attack un- 
less you have the enlightened conscience 
and inspired purpose of the people at your 
back. And, as I have said before, this 
point can be gained only through such ap- 
peal as it is practicable to make by the 
power of the press, which power controls 
us all to a degree that we only partially re- 
alize. It is not a purely radical press, 
either, that will work this much-desired re- 
sult, Strong meat is not to be fed to 
babes. I tell you again, it is through the 
mediums of conservative thought that we 
must aim if we would rouse the popular 
heart from its deadness to human wrongs, 
and fire'it with the zeal of a love that will 
ultimate in helpfulness. It may be a slow 
process, but all permanent good is of grad- 
ual growth. One clear, honest, unequivo- 
cal voice, ringing here and there through 
the cant and whine of bigotry and supersti- 


:tion, of bribery and corruption, will work 


wonders in the revelation of truths to such 
as will not go outside the limit of their ac- 





cepted authorities in matters of public and 
even private concern. They do not know 
what Ishmael of society utters the burning 
words, but so long as they are uttered 
under the sanction of their oracles of wis- 
dom all must be well, and they are greedily 
swallowed and warmly discussed in circles 
where your open and avowed dissenter in 
journalism would not find an entrance.” 

- “Bah! what earnest, eager, aspiring, and 
ambitious soul could be content to work in 
such a fettering harness?” burst forth Sey- 
mour, indignant and disgusted. 

“Content is not to be expected as a con- 
dition of an aspiring soul,” Ariel smiled, 
with sweet seriousness, ‘“ But when one has 
practical usefulness as an end in view, one 
must sadly consent to work in chafing fet- 
ters until as good results can be obtained 
in freedom.” 

“And then,” went on Sebastian the cy- 
nical, with a growl, “it requires a fine 
stroke of finesse to get a decently fair plea 
for truth and justice fathered by this con, 
servative editorial craft, who are as much 
under the control of some master as any 
slave that was ever bought and sold in the 
shambles.” 

“Not always,” was the generous protest. 
“You will find nowhere a class of men 
more incline to liberality of spirit and 
freedom of speech than this same editorial 
fraternity, though perhaps, in the main, 4 
little too heavily weighted with a sense of 
responsibility and obligation to cater for 
the tastes and opinions of supporters, on 
the same plea that ‘mine host’ deals poi- 
son, because he is bound to furnish what 
the appetites of his customers demand. 
Without question a more solemn realiza- 
tion of the magnitude of their office in 
shaping and elevating public sentiment 
would be an improvement in our editorial 
friends; but you will find the most of them 
ready to stand sponsor for any measure of 
reform which is not urged in a spirit too 
combative, and in terms too offensive to 
the sense of their patrons.” 

“And you will toil like a slave, chained 
hand and foot, and with the fear before 
your eyes of offending some conservative, 
old fogy, blind as a bat to the light that 
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will shine in spite of his owlish predilec- 
tions for darkness,” said Seymour with cut- 
ting scorn, ‘Knowing your thoroughly 
radical spirit, and your rare natural power 
‘ of expression, I am surprised and pained at 
your persistence in a course which separates 
you from the rank and file of earnest and 
open reformers, to which you belong.” 
“Friend!” Ariel Lacrosse answered, sol- 
emnly, laying his hand on the shoulder of 
his visitor, who had risen to depart, “in 
my eight years’ upward struggle to attain 
a place to speak at all after the promptings 
of my heart, I have learned some lessons 
that I can not disregard, and one is that to 





keep my hand lifted in perpetual protest 
against my brother, is not the wisest way to 
convince him of his errors. I have the 
warmest respect for your opinions, Seymour, 
and the deepest interest in the success of 
your plans, but I think it better that we 
should each pursue our own method until 
satisfied that higher good would result 
from change of course. If, at any time, I 
feel the need of coming to you for expres- 


sion, you will not refuse me because now it 
appears to me better to speak directly, 
though softly, to those who would not rise 
at present into the high, rarefied atmos- 
phere of your journal to hear the truths 
which I am called to dispense to them.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 











MRS. MARY SPRAGUE, 101 YEARS OLD 
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ONE OF OUR CENTENARIANS. 


O a Western friend we are indebted 
for this sketch and portrait of Mrs. 
Mary Sprague, who is now living at 
New Hartford, in Grundy County, 
lowa. She is over one hundred years 
of age. She was born on the Mohawk 
River near Albany, New York, on the 
%h of July, 1775, of sturdy Dutch 
stock, that which has given so much 





physical stamina to whole communi- 
ties in the beautiful valley watered by 
that storied river. Her maiden name 
was Shears, She survives three hus- 
bands, After her second marriage the 
family removed to Cayuga County, 
New York. There they lived on a 
farm for several years. Her third hus- 
band, Mr. Sprague, was also a farmer, 
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of thrifty and energetic habits. Two 
or three children were born in her first 
and second marriages, but none were 
the product of the third union. Mr. 
Sprague, however, was a widower with 
children, and after his death Mrs, 
Sprague was taken into the family of 
one of his sons, and has continued 
therein. For several years since 1863 
they resided at Pecatonica, Winnebago 
County, Illinois, where our informant 
became acquainted with the old lady. 
This spring the family removed to New 





Hartford, Iowa, having made an ex. 
change of their property at Pecatonica 
for a farm in the farther west region. 
The old lady is lively and vivacious in 
mind, and able to walk in a really brisk 
manner, although her sight and hearing 
are much impaired. Her skin is yet 


fair and possessed of much color, show- 
ing a remarkably vigorous condition of 
the vital organs in one so aged. The 
photograph from which our engraving 
is copied was taken expressly for us, 
Mrs. Sprague walking to the artist’s 
rooms for the purpose. 


——__++e—___ 


JANGLED AND 


§ there some analogy hetween bell meta} 
and the human brain? The cracked 
bell gives out harsh and discordant sounds 
and spoils the whole chime. Nothing will 
do but to take it down, melt it over, and 
recast it. The cracked brain is like a 
slackened chord—the master chord—in the 
harp of a thousand strings, but the remedy 
is not so plain and so patent when it once 
jangles out of tune. The flaw is not so easy 
to get at. We can not harmonize the dis- 
cordant integrals by fusion, and when 
there’s a screw loose somewhere "tis not so 
easy to make all tight and taut again, like 
taking up dropped stitches or reknitting 
ravelled work. Yet there is a way, though 
to some extent dubious, of setting this con- 
fusion of the house of the brain in order— 
of knitting up that frayed structure, which 
care of one sort or another has ravelled out, 
of drawing the slackened string back to a 
healthy tautness again—if so be the previ- 
ous tension has not been so great as to wear 
it too thin, draw it out in too great an al- 
ternation, or to snap it utterly. Or, consid- 
ing craziness figuratively, as a crackedness 
or fissure of the brain, we might, still speak- 
ing metaphysically, say that perhaps re- 
casting, at least in a limited sense, is possi- 
ble for it. But that signifies a renovation 
of the whole man, mental and physical. 
Still, if as physiologists say, we all change 
‘utterly, from a fleshly point of view, every 
seven years; and as theologists hold the 





OUT OF TUNE. 


doctrine of a thorough spiritual change, 
which comes under the head of mentality: 
may not such a thorough recasting for the 
jangled brain be among the possibilities ? 

I know a worthy physician who says he 
aspires only to be a cobbler in ordinary to 
cracked brains, though I think he accom- 
plishes far more than he is willing to own 
that he aspires to. 

Music and dancing are among his meth- 
ods of dealing with mental discordance; 
and it may be that the grand law of order 
which pervades music and the poetry of 
motion, and which is the corner-stone of 
their every charm, will sometimes bring up 
the missing key-note out of that dreary 
ocean of chaos, a discordant brain, or at 
least help to diagnose the most vital point 
of the mist the brain has sustained, even as 
quicksilver in a loaf of bread will, it is 
said, indicate the precise place in the turbid 
waters where a sunken corpse may be con- 
fidently dragged for. 

One night I went up to this doctor's Qui 
si sana, his hospital for sick minds, to look 
on at this modern similitude of the old 
Oriental scene of David singing and dan- 
cing before Saul, to exorcise the evil spirit 
that was in him. First, the musicians 
played for awhile some sweet strains, by and 
by quickening the time to that of a lively 
dance tune. Then some of the people who 
had been invited, and who considered that 
they were not sick of their minds, got up and 
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took some initiatory steps, and thus the 
fashion of dancing was set for the evening, 
and before long the floor was crowded with 
quadrille sets made up of those other peo- 
ple who were considered sick of their 
minds by the decision of a majority, with 
a sprinkling of minds considered sound, 
and which might be regarded as so many 
light-houses on an unknown and tumultuous 
sea, to a fleet of dismantled ships, liable to 
drift without aim or order helplessly here 
and there; or to veer with every changing 
wind, if they went out of the reach of those 
friendly lights. 

But among them were a few who showed 
plainly that upon the etiquette of the ball- 
room, at least, their ideas were in perfect 
order and their memories unshaken. Nor 
had tastes originally correct on this subject 
at all deteriorated; while others danced in 
a fitful uncertain sort of a manner, every 
now and then confusing or leaving out 
some figure, while some were inclined to 
put the end foremost and the beginning 
last, or to dance to side neighbors and ig- 
nore opposite couples. 

The very best dancer of them all was a 
man of thirty-five or forty. He had mur- 
dered his wife, his two children, and his 
sister in one night, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that his neighbors had 
been prevented from executing lynch law 
upon him before he could be hustled into 
the shelter of the asylum. His appearance 
and manner were those of a man accus- 
tomed to good society. He observed scru- 
pulously the etiquette of the occasion ; but 
he was polite to his associates in such a way 
as to give them the impression that he 
rather honored them in deigning to mix 
with them. His affability was of the pa- 
tronizing sort, but quietly so rather than 
pompous. His movements were noiseless, 
stealthy, and gliding. He was of about 
the medium height and of medium build, 
with rather sharp features, intensely black 
and bright curling hair, with profuse whis- 
kers and mustache of the same; gleaming 
white teeth and gleaming black eyes, but 
withal as quiet and gentlemanly seeming a 
person as you would care to stand up and 
dance with. So I thought until I saw a 





little private recourse between him and 
his partner. She was a pale, washed-out 
looking girl, with that strange air of dis- 
sonance, of lostness about her which is 
the most afflicting thing in the personal ap- 
pearance of a woman with whom absence 
of mind is chronic. There was a hesitancy 
in her movements, and something like the 
sudden losing of the clue at the most criti- 
cal moment of the dance, which seemed to 
aggravate her calm partner, who was so 
full of savoir faire himself. Nevertheless, 
he concealed his irritation under an assumed 
air of bland indifference until at last she 
wavered and broke down for the twentieth 
time in a figure in which he was doing 
himself great credit. Then, as with a sud- 
den dexterous twitch of his hand he turned 
her in the right direction, there came a 
sudden and most devilish flash of baleful 
light into his otherwise sleek eyes. It was 
like the hiss and the suddenly protruded 
fangs of a rattlesnake; and one could well 
imagine this reptile in human shape, if 
suddenly roused by interference of any 
sort, striking with a promptitude equal to 
that of his prototype in the animal king- 
dom. As to the girl, she blanched like a 
poor little fascinated rabbit. But in a mo- 
ment all was calm and smooth again, ang 
I saw only a dark, handsome man of po’; 
ished manners, and soft, gliding movements, 
handing with formal politeness a timid and 
inexperienced girl through the intricacies 
of a quadrille. 

I now turned my attention to some of 
the other dancers. The women all had the 
pale, unwholesome, washed-out look to 
which I have already alluded. The skin 
and hair in most of the insane women whom 
I have seen always looks dead, and the 
eyes have a lack-luster appearance in re- 
pose. The change wrought among men has 
not seemed to me to be so very conspicuous 
externally. And I never remember to have 
seen either a crazy man or woman health- 
fully-colored and fleshy. The disordered 
mind seems so to wear on the body, and to 
beat its frightened wings so violently 
against the fleshy barrier. 

There was a dissonance, a painful want 
of natural grace in all the movements of 
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some of these insane dancers most sad to 
yee; as if they could not keep their feet in 
timé, any more than they could keep their 
brains in tune. And the attempts at adorn- 
ment among the women were of the forlorn- 
est I ever saw anywhere. Some poor things 
were all stuck about with faded odds and 
ends of finery, in a style so incongruous as 
to pain the eye to the extent of almost 
making the madness infectious. To look 
at the stark, streaming hair of some of 
them was nearly enough to frighten one 
out of their wits. But dress was one of the 
last passions to desert any of the women. 
Such strings of glass beads! Such ends of 
faded ribbon! Such polished up bits of 
jewelry! and such prim, old-fashioned and 
tarnished’ finery altogether! But still it 
was finery, and they clung to it. 





One old lady, very youthfully dressed, 
danced with a sort of wild passion and a 
vigor that was startling, and with the queer- 
est attitudes. She was the only one with 
anything like an approach to jollity about 
her. The others were like the pale and 
distorted specters that might glide through 
an uneasy dream. Oh! I forgot one queer 
fellow, who, toward the end of the even- 
ing executed a pas seul something between 
a jig and a break-down, at his own special 
request, in the middle of the floor, which 
was cleared for the purpose. He came to 
his enterprise in his stockings, and with 


the greatest solemnity did the most absurd 
and brisk things therein, till I was very 
much exercised with thinking what big 
holes he must be wearing in the bottom of 
them—his stockings, not his feet-—fo1 some- 
body to darn. HOWARD GLYNDON. 
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PEACE-MAKER GRANGE; 
OR, CO-OPERATIVE LIVING AND WORKING. 


i “* The age culls simples; 
With a broad clown’s back turned broadly to the 
Glory of the stars.”—Mrs. Browning. 


CHAPTER XI. 


tt Dassen was a quarterly meeting of 

the Society that evening in the 
éhapel after supper, beginning with some 
s mple religious services. Alice Temple- 
ton, who has a powerful and well-trained 


voice, then sang with fine effect— 
‘* Mine eyes have seen the glory 
Of the coming of the Lord.”’ 


After the necessary business had been 
transacted, Pastor Hartwell, who was 
presiding, sat a few minutes in deep 
thought; and then, without rising, 
began to talk. His voice was usually 
a tender, musical monotone, with a 
tinge of sadness in it, reminding one of 
that of Chancelor Frelinghuysen, of the 
New York University, when he sat in 
the chapel at morning prayers exhort- 
ing the students to “ remember their 
Creator in the days of their youth.” 
It fell upon the ears of perturbed list- 
eners like 


“The harp of David breaking through 
The demon agonies of Saul.’’ 





He was often abrupt and spasmodic 
in his utterance. He began thus: 

“ My well-beloved, you call me pas- 
tor, and not without reason, I trust. I 
certainly strive to guide you in many 
respects, but I feel that. you less and 
less need authoritative guidance. You 
see the way yourselves. I was review- 
ing our remarkable history as I sat 
here. What days those were in New 
York, when the Judge and I and the 
chief men of the little congregation had 
concluded, after so many years’ waiting, 
to try to call together into practical 
unity some of the lost, wandering sheep 
of the house of our Israel—the Asso- 
ciationists. How they were scattered 
abroad, often in absolute isolation, 
sometimes in absolute penury, scattered 
and peeled. How often Ihad dreamed 
of ‘making up my jewels,’ of gathering 
into unity of life and action the many 
noble and beautiful souls whom-I had 
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found vainly struggling to lead their 
ideal life. How anxious were those 
first davs,as one after another eccen- 
tric though honest person responded 
to the call, and so few who showed 
fitness. How dead the doctrine of 
association was since the Owen and 
Fourier excitements had died out. 
The Shakers and a few others had kept 
this gospel in feeble life, like the Wald- 
enses among the mountains. But the 
great world, wise in its own conceit, had 
tried the doctrine and found it want- 
ing. It was a ‘stone that the builders 
rejected.’ It will be the ‘head of the 
corner’ in genuine normal social reor- 
ganization. 

“Men wrote to us about their prop- 
erty. They had so much real estate, 
so much cash, and such and such opin- 
ions. They wished to find an associa- 
tion that suited them. We shook our 
heads. The answer of our prayer to 
Heaven came not in gross manifesta- 
tions of power. It was not in the earth- 
quake—not in the whirlwind. But 
there came at last from here and there 
over the land a still, small voice, ‘We 
number so many here who have rallied 
around the grand old standard again. 
We meet weekly. We surmount great 
obstacles to attend these meetings. 
Some of us ride twenty miles to them. 
We were longing—with groanings that 
could not be uttered—for the perpetual 
communion of saints, for the perfect 
unity of living and working. The hour 
had struck for the revival of the move- 
ment. It needed but your simple call 
to rouse us to action. We only needed 
a rallying point, a definite programme, 
@ sense that some competent persons 
were somewhere preparing the condi- 
tions, We number so many men, so 
many women, so many children. We 
are of the following trades and profes- 
sions. The schedule of our property 





available for association is this. Though 
in most cases strangers to each other 
before, we are now closest friends, We 
love as brethren and sisters. We are 
so united that, in default of acceptance 
with you, we shall feel constrained to 
start a new association.” When such 
messages as this came to us from vari- 
ous quarters, we did, indeed, ‘thank 
God and take courage.’ We saw that 
deliverance was nigh. 

“Then, when in the fullness of time, 
we called the convention in New York, 
inviting those who, after long corre- 
spondence seemed sufficiently in unison 
with each other and with us to form 
the nucleus, we found that we had not 
miscalculated. How harmonious was 
that meeting! What a genuine spirit 
of brotherhood breathed through the 
letters of those who could not be there 
in person! There was none of the 
heedless enthusiasm of thirty years 
ago. You had studied the history of 
past attempts, and knew that the un- 
dertaking proposed was no child’s play. 
Sweetest of all to me was the genuine 
humility displayed by some of you now 
reckoned among our best members; 
when, through lack of sufficient ac- 
quaintance, we of the original nucleus 
invited you only to the court of the 
Gentiles, the business affiliation, and 
not to our Israel. The look and action 
of such was, ‘ Though they slay us, yet 
will we cling to them.’ They were in 
such hearty sympathy with the move- 
ment, so ready to do and die for it, 
that they were eager to show devotion 
in the most heroic way. Singularly 
interesting was the disposition of many, 
possessed of large property even, to 
advocate Communism. It was as when 
‘those who were possessors of lands or 
houses, sold them and brought the 
price of the things that were sold and 
laid them down at the Apostles’ feet.’ 
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Although we were not and are not pro- 
posing Communism, these proofs of con- 
fidence were none the less touching. 

“ Singularly, also, to some who looked 
for it only among church members, we 
found the true Christ spirit of self- 
denial and fraternal love among some 
who ‘knew not so much as if there be 
a Holy Ghost ;’ while the only ones 
who showed any bitterness of disap- 
pointment at not being invited into the 
Central Council were certain nomi- 
nally pious, 

“Some of you whom, through ac- 
quaintance, we were induced to invite at 
once into the center, could not then, 
and still can not, pray to a Heavenly 
Creator. You admit the possibility, 
but deny the probability, of the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being. As I have 
told you many times, I think that this 
is caused by the undue predominance 
of your reasoning over your religious 
faculties. I have no mathematical 
demonstration of the existence of 
Deity, but my spiritual nature so em- 
phatically asserts that existence, and 
reaches out so hungrily after Him, that 
I do not hesitate to yield to its im- 
pulses.” 

The pastor, as was his wont, had 
risen from his seat and begun to pace 
up and down the middle aisle as he 
talked. He was so used to walking 
there in religious meditation that he 
often thus found readier utterance to 
the assembled flock. The New York- 
ers, especially the young clergyman, 
were much surprised at this lack of 
ceremony. 

Passing with noiseless feet up and 
down the carpeted aisle, the speaker 
continued: “ You hard-headed, stiff 
necked reasoners can not see that there 
is a God, but you see that there is an 
absolute good, and strive earnestly to 
live up to it. This sufficeth us, You 





are not as happy as we are, but you 
would be less happy than you are if 
you did violence to your intellectual 
perceptions. Some day abounding 
grace will show you the Father. You 
do not nominally join with us worship- 
ers, but somehow you find it good to 
meet with us, and you doubtless join 
inwardly in our worship much more 
than you suspect.” 

Pastor Hartwell here stopped sud- 
denly, and, passing his arm around the 
neck of a venerable man of massive 
brain, said: “Joseph, true spiritual 
brother, the grandest triumph of the 
new time and of the new life and light 
is, that such as I can thus greet such as 
you, and take sweet spiritual counsel 
with you without wrestling with you 
for what some would call ‘ the salva- 
tion of your soul.’ I feel that your 
soul is safe enough, though you lack 
some of the best helps to a good and 
happy life. Your refusal to appeal to 
Deity is, to my thinking, much as if a 
morning-glory should say, ‘It may be 
all very true, this talk about the blessed 
benefit that, would accrue to me from 
my opening myself toward the sun, and 
I do feel a queer warmth through me 
when it shines upon me; but I don’t 
believe it will help me any to delib- 
erately open myself to its rays—so I 
won't.” A New England clergyman 
has well said, ‘It rains and it pours, 
but I get nothing unless I hold up my 
cup. My prayer is the holding up of 
my cup.’ How is that, St. Joseph of 
the Order of Negation?” 

The venerable man passed his arm 
around the waist of the pastor and 
said, smilingly, “Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be an ordinary morning- 
glory and a cup-uplifter.” 

“Thus, then, do I, hoping for its 
fully-ripened fruit, do reverence to 
your predominant faculty ;” and the 
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pastor stooped and kissed that massive 
forehead, and then resumed his walk, 
while a murmur of approval and sym- 
pathy arose throughout the chapel, and 
many nodded and whispered to each 
other. 
“He continued : 

viewing our history. 


“But I was re- 

We began to 
gather here such as we were, and so 
singularly united. Some upon whom 
we had relied implicitly for material 
co-operation disappointed us utterly. 
Others who had promised little, but 
intended much, came grandly to the 
front of the battle. We have been 
here these seven years like the Jews 
in Nehemiah’s time, when they were 
rebuilding the temple. Every one has 
worked with his armor on and his 
weapon beside him, ready to meet the 
assaults of the enemy. We have been 
in perils oft by false brethren, by mis- 
takes, losses, and attacks from both 
well and evil-disposed persons, who 
proclaimed our innovations dangerous. 

“And now here we are in the full 
fruition of our dearest hopes. We are 
not taken out of the world, but are 
separated from it. We are not in the 
main eccentric, though a peculiar peo- 
ple. Though many who had no stom- 
ach for the ordinary warfare of the 
world are with us, we are not a ‘ feeble 
folk.” You are mostly full-pattern men 
and women, who were able and willing 
to fight a good fight. You are meek, 
but not pusillanimous, peaceable but 
not cowardly. You are free, but do 
not make your liberty a cloak for licen- 
tiousness, With what a great price 
we obtained this freedom. All repre- 
sentative battles of human hearts and 
lives had to be fought out in the per- 
sons of our prominent men and women, 
before such a life as this multitude now 
lives could be made possible for one 
week, Even now, established as we 





are, I fear that the wavering and fall- 
ing from duty of a dozen of our chief 
ones would destroy this organization. 
How great, then, their responsibility ! 
I feel that we need not fear. The bat- 
tle-scarred warriors who are at the 
front—victors in a thousand struggles 
against the greeds and lusts in them- 
selves and those about them— will 
never waver. They have mostly passed 
into the region of serene self-control. 
They answer the description of Hal- 
lam, by Tennyson : 

‘Large elements in order brought, 

And tracts of calm from tempest made, 


And world-wide fluctuation swayed 
In vassal tides that follow thought.’ 


“Oh, the blessed fact that we are 
associated in all the relations of life. 
The old farcical pastorate is abolished 
here. It is my business to be a bishop 
of bodies as well as souls. Although 
we do no money-changing in the 
chapel, we very properly ‘make the 
Father’s hcuse a house of merchandise} 
by how much we consult here about 
our temporal welfare. I think that if 
even Christ were present he would be 
pleased to hear me question the chiefs 
of the series narrowly as to the provi- 
sions made for our bodily sustenance. 
I am in the mood to ask some general 
questions, I see the chief of the fuel- 
preparing series before me, and I ask— 
Brother, is the supply of coal and 
wood ample for tke winter? As we 
hear the autumn winds whistling, and 
see ‘the chestnut pattering to the 
ground through the sere and yellow 
leaves,’ have we any occasion to fear 
that any of these dear friends, or their 
little ones, will be shuddering with 
cold ere spring arrives ?” 

To this replies a tall, bronzed, eagle- 
eyed man: “ Pastor, the supply of coal 
is ample. Wood, of course, is always 
abundant. Three thousand tons of 
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coal lie here upon our wharves; as 
much more is above ground at the 
mine. I think that never again will 
old or young of this society suffer from 
want of fuel. We have thousands of 
tons of coal for sale.” 

“It is well. There is little use of 
talking to people about the balmy airs 
of Heaven when they are shivering 
over an empty grate. I see the chief 
of the series of clothing manufacture, 
and I ask him whether any person 
living on this domain who does not fall 
into unthrifty habits (a thing not im- 
possible even here) will have occasion 
to face the wintry blasts insufficiently 
clad?” 

To this that chief replies: “Dry 
goods of woolen and cotton and silk 
of our own manufacture are heaped 
high in the storehouses, notwithstand- 
ing continual sales. Now that summer 
out-door work is over, my series comes 
into extra activity. No thrifty person 
here, or the child or aged parent of 
such, shall lack clothing—not even un- 
derwear. The unthrifty do not find 
themselves at home here.” 

“Tt is well,” said the pastor. “ Be- 
hold, how good and how pleasant a 
thing it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity. Yes, to dwell— 
to dwell together. Not to come to- 
gether on Sunday to talk hypocritical 
nonsense about Christian brotherhood 
—not to meet one day in seven to 
‘build each other up in the most holy 
faith, and examine each other’s bon- 
nets, and spend the rest of the week 
—s each other down by most un- 

oly trade and fashion competition, 
wages slavery, legal warfare, and back- 
biting. Not this; but to dwell and 
work together in loving fraternity 
week in and week out.” 

It had been noticed by the pastor’s 
New York congregation that he seldom 
wept during his early bitter struggles. 
‘But since his “ heart’s desire and prayer 
to God for his Israel” had been so 
bountifully answered, the fountains of 
his great deep heart had been broken 
up—he had become a weeping prophet. 
He would stand before his people with 
tears streaming down his face, making 





no effort to conceal them. Thus was 
it now, when spreading forth his hands 
in guise of benison, he said, with deep- 
est emotion, expressing all his heart’s 
solicitude and yearning, “ LitrLE cniz- 
DREN, LOVE ONE ANOTHER.” 

He stood now silently for a few mo- 
ments, with his eyes closed, and then 
said: “But again my mind turns 
toward our temporalities. I see the 
chief of the food series, and I say to 
him—We have here 3,000 human crea- 
tures to be fed through the dark, 
stormy, bleak, frosty days of half a 
a year,before the earth will again yield 
her increase—through the six months 
when solid food is most required. How 
is it, brother, can we hold the fort? is 
the garrison provisioned for this siege 
of humanity’s fiercest natural foe?” 

To this replies the substantial-looking 
chief. “ Pastor, our storehouses are full 
of all manner of meats, fish, cereals, 
fruits, and vegetables. Our barns are 
full of food for the cattle and sheep 
that roam our pastures, What of this 
presvere is of our own raising has 

een produced at a minimum expense 
of cheerful labor; that which has been 
bought has been mostly obtained at 
the lowest wholesale price. No person 
hereabouts need lack food. Our only 
danger seems, in the direction of too 
much luxury.” 

“Tt is well,” said the pastor. “In 
these truly melancholy. days of this 
autumn of the year of our Lord 1873, 
a panic is spreading through commer- 
cial circles in this land, which seems 
likely to endure for years and extend 
through the civilized world. Millions 
must lose fortune and many starve. 
This comes of the insane greed and 
folly of those fools and knaves who 
have been allowed to get to the head 
of affairs. I thank the Father that 
this society owes nothing, and is 80 
self-sustaining that we could live right 
along if the rest of the world, outside 
of our own domain, should suddenly 
sink beneath the ocean. Truly to those 
who seek first the kingdom of Heaven 
as wisely as we have, all other things 
shall be added.” The congregation 
was now dismissed, SAMUEL LEAVITT. 


(To BE CONTINUED.] 
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It is only by training all together—the physical, inteliectual, and spiritual elements—that the complete man can be formed. 
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TEMPERAMENT, AND ITS RELATION TO HEALTH AND CULTURE. 


EMPERAMENT isa word in very 
common use, but the meaning at- 
tached to the term by different people 
of intelligence is vague and varied. 
We meet with many who regard it as 
a condition of disposition, a peculiar 
state of the emotions. With such peo- 
ple, a man of harsh and rough disposi- 
tion has an excitable temperament. 
One who is meditative and cautious, 
has an equable temperament. One who 
is hopeful and careless, has a sanguine 
temperament. One who is lacking in 
courage, firmness, and force, has a dull 
temperament. One who is active, care- 
taking, solicitous, and spirited, has a 
nervous temperament. These popular 
misapprehensions, as to what tempera- 
ment really is, in an anatomical and 
physiological sense, ought to be cor- 
rected, and must be, before any well- 
based and useful information on that 
subject can be made available to pa- 
rents and teachers. 
TEMPERAMENTAL DIFFERENCES. 
Scarcely two persons can be found, 
not even twins, who are so nearly alike 
in body and mind that they can not be 
easily distinguished, the one from the 
other. The word temperament is here 
used to express the original organic con- 
stitution, with its qualities and fanc- 
tions. Temperament may be defined 
as “a particular state “of the constitu- 
tion, depending upon the relative pro- 
portion of its different masses, and the 





relative energy of its different func- 
tions.” But temperament has gener- 
ally been looked at by physicians and 
others who profess to be well-informed 
from a physiological and pathological 
point of view, as a result of conditions 
of health, rather than from that of 
anatomy, embracing form, color, and 
constitution ; though health, strength, 
endurance, liabilities to different forms 
of disease very largely depend on un- 
balanced conditions of temperament. 
POPULAR ERRORS ON THE SUBJECT. 
The former names of the tempera- 
ments, sanguine, bilious, nervous, and 
lymphatic, have tended to promote the 
erroneous ideas of people respecting 
their meaning, even among those who 
understood that temperament related to 
the hudily conditions, and not solely to 
the mental states. Sometimes when a 
man was told by a phrenologist or phy- 
sician that he had a sanguine tempera- 
ment, he would object, and say that on 
the contrary he was gloomy, medita- 
tive, irresolute, and by no means san- 
guine in disposition. He misunder- 
stood the meaning of the word as ap- 
plied to him. Another person, when 
he was said to have a bilious tempera- 
ment, would warmly deny the truth of 
the statement, and say that he had not 
had a bilious attack for years. Another 
one, described as having the nervous 
temperament, would demur, and assert 
the steadiness of his nerves to thread 
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a needle, decapitate a chicken, or stand 
by and assist the surgeon in an im- 
portant and painful operation. The 
lymphatic temperament was looked 
upon as the mother of laziness and stu- 
pidity, and no one was williug to have 
that temperament attributed to him. 

To avoid these unfortunate and con- 
tinued misapprehensions, it was thought 
desirable to employ names for the tem- 
peraments which would express their 
real physio:ogical significance, in 
& manner at once true to nature, 
and liable to no such perversion of 
their meaning. 

NEW AND CORRECT NAMES, 

There are in the human body 
three grand classes of organs, each 
having its special function in the 
general anatomy and physiology of 
the system. 

First, the Motive, or mechanical 
system, including the bones and 
muscles. 

Second, the Vital, or nutritive 
apparatus, including the entire di- 
gestive system, and also the heart 
and lungs; covering the ground of 
organs formerly attributed to the 
sanguine and the lymphatic; these 
combined, manufacture vitality, sup- 
port the power, and repair the waste 
of the body. 

Third, the Mental, or nervous system, 
inclading the brain. On this natural 
basis rests the doctrine of the tempera- 
ments, of which there are three, pri- 
marily, corresponding with the three 
classes of organs ust named. We shall 
speak of them under the head of the 
Motive, Vital, and J.ental tempera- 
ments. 


I, MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT. 


The motive temperament is marked 
by a superior development of the mus- 
cular system, forming the locomotive 








apparatus, and gives a strong desire for 
earnest, energetic, and enduring action. 
In this temperament the bones are 
comparatively large and inclined to be 
long, and the general form of the per- 
son indicates angularity. The muscles 
are full, dense, and firm, possessing a 
great deal of strength. The figure is 
inclined to be tall, the face long, the 
cheek bones high, the front teeth large, 
the neck rather long, the shoulders, 


Fig. 4—R. B. W.—Morive TEMPERAMENT. 


broad, the complexion (generally, but 
not always) dark, and the hair strong 
and abundant. The whole system is 
characterized by strength and tough- 
ness, but not by great sprightliness, 
and is capable of mucn endurance. 

These persons are generally masters 
among men, leaders in enterprises which 
require manly strength, determination, 
pride, courage, and thoroughness. As 
thinkers they are cool, strong, and 
stern. As speakers their words are 
measured, and uttered with dignity, 
deliberate emphasis, and often with ter- 
rible effect. 
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Il, VITAL TEMPERAMENT. 

The Vital Temperament, in which the 
digestive, circulatory, and breathing 
systems predominate, gives to persons 
depth of the chest, plumpness of the ab- 
domen, roundness, fullness, and smooth- 
ness of face; not very large features, 
though often thick lips. They are 
plump in limb, and are full of warm 
blood, and mental zeal and ardor, and 
like to acquire knowledge by observa- 
tion and experience rather than by 
close, hard study. Such men are not 
generally very fond of hard work. 
They are full of business, driving about, 
but the team generally does the harder 
part of the work; they will be masters 
of steamers, and mills, and machinery, 
and occasionally we find one bending 
over an anvil and hammering out bis 
living, but this is the result of circum- 
stances rather than of choice. He may 
attend a trip-hammer, a saw-mill, or 
grist-mill—he may generally be found 
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Fic. 5—Rey. J. B.—ViraL TEMPERAMENT. 
in a business where somebody else does 
the drudgery. Such people like to live 
well; they enjoy physical existence in 





all its phases—are cheerful, mirthful, 
good story-tellers, fond of laughing and 
frolicking, and as children they are fond 
of mischief and fun. 

As scholars these persons succeed 
well if they inherit a full, plump fore- 
head, and are fortunate enough to have 
a teacher who understands their quali- 
ties of mind and body, and does not 
insist on quietness as the prince of vir- 
tues, As public speakers they gener- 
ally employ a colloquial style, are not 
closely confined to notes, and are often 
eloquent and impassioned in style, es- 
pecially as lawyers, lecturers, and on 
“the stump.” 

I1l.—MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. 

The Mental Temperament depends 
upon the predominance of the brain and 
nervous system; it is characterized by 
a frame rather slight, a head large as 
compared with the size of the body, 
and especially as compared with the 
face. In this temperament we see the 

high, pale forehead, broadest at the 

top, delicacy of features, and ex- 
pressive countenance; fine hair, thin, 
sensitive skin, and a _high-keyed, 
sharp, but very flexible voice; the 
figure is often elegant and graceful, 
but seldom strong or commanding. 
Such persons are generally sensi- 
tive, refined in spirit, have taste and 
love for the beautiful, vividness of 
impression and feeling, and their in- 
clination is toward study, thought, 
and mental manifestation. The 
thoughts are quick, the senses acute, 
\ the imagination lively, and the mor- 
‘al dispositions are strongly marked. 
TEMPERAMENT SHADES CHARACTER. 
Now, it will not require argument’ 
‘to prove that children organized 
according to these temperaments 
will be marked by decided differences 
in tone, temper, and tendency. 
One of these strongly marked with 
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Motive Temperament will be compara- 
tively slow, deliberate in thought, but 
strong in conclusion ; will require con- 


Fig. 6—Bisnor J. T. Lewis 


siderable incitement to awaken his am- 
bition. He does not warm up quickly, 
and is notinclined to be quiet and steady, 
prefers athletic sports and work rather 
than study; but if by study he wakes up 
something of the Mental temperament, 
gets the brain into more active condi- 
tion, he becomes a very strong scholar, 
and we have noticed that these persons 
are rarely brilliant when young. They 
are like winter apples, a long time in 
ripening ; but when they do ripen, and 
induce something of the Mental temper- 
ament upon their strong, muscular or- 
ganization, they are the ones who bring 
up the rear—who live longer than grad- 
uation day, and, after ten or fifteen 
years’ service in a professional field, be- 
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astonish the world by their 
Pupils of this temperament 
varied, repeated explanations, 


—MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. 


kindly assistance on the part of the 
teacher; and if a class could be made 
up of boys and girls of this tempera- 
ment, and they should be compared one 
with another in their attainments, there 
would be less annoyance to the teacher, 
and less discouragement on the part of 
the pupils. 
THE STRONG AND SLOW. 

We have seen a heavy, dark-brown 
or iron-gray horse that disliked to 
trot, but he would pull a heavy load if 
he could take his time for it. If he were 
harnessed with a “dexter’-ous horse, 
we have no doubt one would be annoy- 
ed with the slowness of the other, 
while the slow one might be vexed to 
think that the speedy animal was in 
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such needless hurry. Two pupils hav- 
ing this difference in disposition and 
temperament, placed in a class to- 
gether, will either annoy each other, 
or the one will outstrip and discourage 


Fig. 7—Boy, witn Motive TEMPERAMENT. 


the other. Remember that this strong, 
dark, enduring organization, if it can be 
made to work in the field of culture, 
will ultimately make a grand mark. 
But it might, perhaps, be suggested 
that a good business education for such 
a boy would be the best; let him be- 
come an engineer, a navigator, a miner, 
a builder, a manufacturer of heavy and 
substantial articles, and he would, 
probably, be successful. But as pupils 
in school, the proper thought is to push 
each one as far as he may go, and to 
do it in such a way as to be in har- 
mony with his natural constitution, and 
the talents with which he may be en- 
dowed. Heshould not be snubbed and 
sent to some rough work because he is 
not so apt at learning as are the more 
brilliant of his class. It need not be 
said that one of the most disastrous 
things that can occur to a boy or a 
girl is to be so distanced by class-mates 
as to seem left out in the cold; and so 
it happens that these physically strong 
and enduring persons are apt to get 
behind the other students; and, as a 
consequence, ball-playing, boat-racing, 





wrestling, and other muscular games 
are cultivated by them sometimes to 
the exclusion of school studies. If we 
had a class of these pupils—say half a 
dozen, all that there might be in a 
school—we would let them work to- 
gether and compare with each other. 
They would be as ambitious as those 
of a different temperament, and going 
on hand in hand in the path of progress, 
they would be comparatively satisfied 
with themselves; but when comparing 
themselves with the more brilliant— 
such as have a genius at study—they 
would be disheartened and discourag- 
ed, and perhaps quit the school, when 
by proper guidance they might in due 
time be made excellent scholars, and 
take an eminent rank among the 
thinkers of the future. 

THE “RESTLESS LITTLE WITCHES.” 

The Vital temperament, in which the 
blood-making system is strong, has 
many a good scholar in its ranks; but 
when this temperament predominates 
so as to become a characteristic, the 
mind is apt to be superficial, and the 
person, if fond of physical sports, will 
incline to restlessness, noise, fun, and 
amusement. 

These fair, ruddy, plump-cheeked, 
blue-eyed, curly-headed boys will be 


Fig. 8- sont Gand Virrat TEMPERAMENT. 
bending pins for others to sit on, or 
making paper-balls to throw acroes the 
school-room, or will be making up faces 
for others to laugh at, and will keep 
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ten eet of bench occupied alternately 
so that it shall never get cold, nor 
the dust be permitted to remain on it. 
They are what some teachers out of 
school call “wriggling, restless little 
witches,” whose minds can not be kept 
on their books five minutes at a time. 
Yet these pupils will learn if they can 
be rightly trained. We would classify 
these together, if possible, and once 
in twenty minutes have them march 
around the room; we would let them 
study standing for five minutes, and 
then sitting. We would let one of 
them listen to the lesson of the others 
and alternate; they should have stories 
told—ther should recite in concert, so 
that they may have a chance to make 
a noise. In short, every method should 
be devised to give them occasion for 
change. ‘These children have gener- 
ally a good memory of words; they 
will learn to recite by heart; they are 
good spellers, often have a talent for 
figures, and are very fond of geog- 
raphy, though they would like to 
study by taking the world for a map. 
TEMPERAMENTS MODIFIED. 

Frequently the temperaments become 
modified as age advances, especially if 
the person be studious. It will gener- 
ally be found in colleges that persons 
of the Vital temperament are the 
jolly, companionable, “hale fellows well 
met;” fond of frolic and fun, liking 
fast horses, amusing and roystering 
games, and they generally have some- 
thing in pocket to eat, and frequently 
smoke. Having good vitality, they can 
stand almost any kind of dissipation 
for a while, and they are more likely 
than any other kind of person to “go 
to the dogs,” through their friendly so- 
ciability, and that spirit of companion- 
ship which draws others around them. 

PRECOCIOUS STUDENTS. 
Those having the third, or Mental 





temperament, which is produced by a 
predominance of the brain and nervous 
system, and characterized by fineness 


Pig. 9—Boy, wirh MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. 


of structure, are natural students, and 
seek the sphere of mental activity. A 
little boy or girl with bell-shaped 
head, thin lips, and chiselled features, 
with eager, hungry eyes, peers into 
the book and looks far up the vista of 
mental culture. They are not of the un- 
easy, restless, vital temperament sort. 
If possible, such studious girls and boys 
wiil work together apart from the cool, 
stern, Motive temperaments, and sep- 
arately from the jolly, rollicking, vi- 
tal temperaments. They want to be 
where they can pore over their books 
and make rapid progress. These are 
the ones who are apt to overdo; they 
are generally the pets of the school, are 
made the lay figures for examination 
days, and are put forward as ranking 
high, having been advanced rapidly 
from class to class. If all of this tem- 
perament were classified together they 
would make very rapid progress, but 
the difference between them would not 
be such as is seen between those of the 
other two temperaments and them- 
selves. These persous are likely to be- 
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come precocious; they get pale in the 
face, are often troubled with headache, 
nervous excitability, and become list- 
less as to exercise; and if they live to 
attain to the age of manhood, they 
very probably will have injured their 
constitution and health by early study 
and confinement, and the want of exer- 
cise. These are the ones who have to 
be urged to gymnastics or calisthenics ; 
they do not want to row, nor play ball, 
nor run; and those who are accustomed 
to these games, and are successful in 
them, do not care to have them. We 
have seen a row of such boys stand 
under the shelter of the school-room 
shivering, while boys of the vital and 
motive temperaments would be scuf- 
fling and making snow-houses, and 
coasting, skating, or snow-balling. 
They may become the thinkers of the 
world, but they are not so strong and 
healthy and vigorous as they might 
be, if in school they could be classi- 
fied, placed together where they could 
work in harmony, and were not allow- 
ed to be pushed forward as far as they 
might incline to go. 


READING TEMPERAMENT AT A GLANCE, 


A person familiar with the tempera- 
ments will look over a school, and in- 
stantly see how the pupils might be 
classified. But these temperaments 
are not always simple; they are fre- 
quently combined in a single individual 
in varied degrees and proportions, but 
a sagacious teacher will very soon un- 
derstand by the build, figure, complex- 
ion, and appearance of pupils, to which 
class they belong. Where the mental 
and the vital are combined—where 
there is body enough to support the 
large and active brain—there the best 
results of schelarship may be expected. 
If such pupils are pushed they are able 
to bear it, though pushing is probably 





a poor policy for those who are willing 
to take wing at the least suggestion. 
Thus far we have described the ex- 
tremes of temperament, but these are 
not very often found to exist in a pure 
state; they are more or less mixed, 
One person has a predominance of the 
Motive, with an average or moderate 
degree of the Vital and Mental. There 
should be a class of these selected 
to work together. Another person has 
an equal predominance of the Vital, 
with a moderate share of the other 
two. Another leads off strongly with 
the Mental, with moderate sustaining 
power from the other two. And these 
may properly be selected and classed 
with the best of consequences to pu- 
pils, teachers, parents, and the public, 
No wise man will harness two horses 
together expecting to get the best ser- 
vice of such a team, if one can travel 
six miles as easily as the other can 
travel four. But they are tried, tested, 
and changed until all the qualites of 
strength, endurance, and speed are 
found to be equal, then they work in 
harmony and wear out together. 
HARMONY OF TEMPERAMENT. 
When these temperaments are har- 
moniously and well combined, the best 


Fie. 10—HarmMony OF TEMPERAMENT. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


results may be expected; not the 
greatest brilliancy, but sufficient; not 
the greatest and most rapid progress, 
but that which is sure. 

Permit us to refer again to horses, 
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since most people understand illustra- 
tions drawn from that source much 
better than they do those from the hu- 
man race. Some years since a Broad- 
way stage being full, the author climb- 
ed up and rode with the driver. One 
of the horses was very smooth, trim, 
and well proportioned, and trotted 
with a gay and happy gait. We ven- 
tured the remark that this horse could 
not have been long at work on the line, 
because he seemed light as a fox and 
perfectly sound, besides looking and 
moving as if he were young. The 
driver replied, “Sir, you are much mis- 
taken. That horse has been running 
on this line for thirteen years. He has 
killed with work five mates, and the 
one he now has is, as you see, pretty 
well used up; yet he is sound as a dol- 
lar, tough as a knot, and gay as a 
bird.” 

The truth of the matter is, this horse 
was so organized in perfect harmony 
of temperament, and in all parts and 
organs of the body, that there was no 
weak point, and no strong part to prey 
upon and wear out weaker ones. Men 
whose temperaments are so balanced 
that all parts perfectly harmonize in 
action, manifest the physical qualities 
which work easily and enduringly, and 





give us our octogenarians and centena- 
rians; and if the mental organs can also 
co-exist in equal perfection and har- 
mony, those characters are produced 
that adorn human nature, and elicit the 
admiration and homage of mankind. 
Weare certain that all schools could 
be classified more or less according to 
natural temperaments and mental ten- 
dency. At least teachers who under- 
stand these temperaments will know 
how to treat each one, if he does not 
classify them in all respects according to 
their natural characteristics. The slow, 
strong character will be treated with 
deliberation, suggestions will be given 
with time to think them up, while the 
jolly, plump, rosy, vital temperament 
will be kept as much as possible on 
the move in whatever is right and 
profitable. Sitting still to him is im- 
prisonment, while the mental temper- 
ament would sit too much, would take 
too little exercise, and pore over books 
to the detriment. of health and ultimate 
success. Quality of constitution quite 
as much as size of brain determine the 
power of théught and disposition, and 
the facility with which the person ac- 
quires knowledge and secures success 
in business or professional effort. 
NELSON SIZER 
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STUDIES IN FAMILY LIFE. 
OLD AGE—VII. 


CCORDING to the almanac, winter 
begins on the 22d of December, but 

there is no fixed date at which the winter 
of life—old age—begins. The date of 
its commencement varies indefinitely. In 
some lives that pass the allotted space of 
three score and ten, autumn melts so grad- 
ually into the lap of winter that the song 
of birds and the bloom of flowers last till 
the final frost dims the closing eye and 
stiffens the faded form forever. In many 





lives, so wisely has been spent the spring 
time, the fervid summer, the glorious har- 
vest season, that no painful consciousness 
of waning power haunts the closing years. 
As in the store-rooms of the thrifty house- 
wife, there are provisions laid away for 
every month till the harvest comes again ;—- 
apples that ripen in February, grapes a8 
fresh in May as in September, perishable 
fruits delicately and effectually preserved, 
to recall when the snow flies the fragrance 
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and beauty of the summer time, and sub- 
stantial articles of diet stored away from 
the reach of frost; so in a happy old age 
we find the aroma of spring yet lingering 
though the blossoms are long perished, 
remnants of the glories of summer, and 
abundant store of autumnal ripeness and 
fruitage. The old renew their youth in 
their children and grandchildren, and in 
them realize the dominion spoken of in the 
blessing with which God blessed Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden. They who are 
not so fortunate as to have children, may 
yet find in the realization of beneficent 
plans for the good of their fellows what 
shall give them the consciousness of not 
having lived in vain, and assure to them 
lasting and honorable remembrance among 
men. 

There is, perhaps, no other thing that 
prolongs the period of vitality and removes 
té the very verge of life the decrepitudes of 
age as strong moral and intellectual aspira- 
tion and purpose cherished from youth up. 
Humboldt is a noted instance of this. 
When past eighty he wrote the crowning 
work of his life—the Cosmos. Mrs. Som- 
erville is also a shining illustration. When 
nearly ninety she composed one of her 
most important and learned works, that on 
microscopical studies. In our own country 
we have numerous and noble illustrations 
of what may be acccmplished by the aged. 
Vanderbilt still holds his own; there was 
no flavor of decay in Stewart at the date of 
his untimely cutting off; Bryant, long past 
the age of four score, is busy with his Cen- 
tennial History; Woolsey is continually 
making valuable additions to the literature 
of his time; Mrs. Childs and Mrs. Mott, 
having worked diligently and faithfully for 
two generations, remain the examples of 
the third. Thére are scores of hoary heads 
in the land before whom the middle aged 
and the young bow reverently, venerable 
faces that from childhood have lovingly 
and constantly looked upon the fair face 
of truth and followed the celestial form of 
virtue, and whose white locks seem not the 
symbols of decaying vigor and pitiful de- 
crepitude, but the fore-tokenings of the 
snowy robes they are soon to wear. 





It is painful to look upon gray hair and 
see beneath it nothing to call forth rever- 
ence, to find no traces of virtue, of wisdom, 
of fine character in the face marked with 
the lines of age; to see no evidence that 
the seed-time was improved, to find the 
store-house of the mind empty, the heart 
grown over with ail manner of tangled 
weeds. But we often do see it, and while 
we can but mourn that the harvest for such 
is past and the summer ended, our efforts 
are stimulated to so direct and counsel and 
instruct the young that they in age may 
command— 

‘Honor, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 

That which a man sows he must reap. 
Dissipation in youth, intemperance, im- 
providence, vice, idleness, these produce 
in age their legitimate fruit. Unhallowed 
love of money ripens into avarice; love of 
self ultimately extinguishes all other loves; 
indulgence in unbridled passion consumes 
the capacity to enjoy, and leaves the indi- 
vidual a living sepulchre which the breath 
may be long in forsaking. 

Unvarying uniformity of routine in the 
habits and occupations of daily life seems 
especially conducive to health and comfort 
in aged people. To sleep always in the 
same bed, to rise at the same hour every 
morning, to have little or no change in 
diet, to sit in the same sunny corner day 
after day and year after year, these become 
the necessities of the old. Novelties are no 
longer pleasing, fancy no longer craves 
change of scene, but to enjoy the treasures 
already laid up satisties without further 
acquisition. 

A happy old age is the hatural conclu- 
sion of a youth spent in preparation for the 
duties of manhood, and a middle life in- 
dustriously devoted to the accomplishment 
of noble ends, whether they concern the 
moral, the spiritual, the social, op,the in- 


dustrial welfare of the race. All: ineyards 
must have their workers. He who has 
laid foundation bricks and stone with thor- 
ough workmanship and tife-long patience, 
will receive his due meed of praise from 
the Great Master no less than he who has 
carved the architecture and frescoed the 
dome of the temple in which we all are 
called to labor. LAURA E. LYMAN, 
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HAUNTED HOUSES. 


ONSENSE! Superstition! Who in 
this enlightened age believes in 
them? Jdo! 

Most emphatically I repeat, J do! I be- 
lieve there are very few houses that are not 
haunted, and that the very reason for this 
lamentable state of things is that the age 
is not enlightened. Here again the hands 
are uplifted, and indignant tones reiterate, 
“ Not enlightened, when none but a college 
graduate can be elected to teach a primary 
school, and our young ladies all study 
Latin and Greek, instead of embroidering 
cats and dogs on footstools, or painting the 
family record, with a monument and a 
woman crying over it.” 

One at atime, good friends. It will be 
best for me to explain the first statement, 
and then you may be more ready to believe 
the second. 

A sentimentalist might here proceed to 
expatiate upon all the associations, the 
sweet and bitter memories, that haunt all 
spots where we have lived and loved and 
labored and suffered—but life is too short 
for such reveries, and the present is what 
we have to think of now. 

How many houses do you know, into 
which you can enter without a desire to 
exclaim, “ Throw up the window!” and if 
you can not truthfully add, with the poet, 
“*Tis a morn for life,” do you not often 


feel that the atmosphere of the room you | 


enter is one of death ? 


that are never free from the odor of to- 
bacco, pork, whisky! How many more 
from which culture and cleanliness have 
banished these grosser fiends, which con- 
tain the damp, dead air from which the 
sunshine has been excluded by that very 
cleanliness! Few seem to realize that the 
air we breathe is, or should be, a living 
thing, and that each particle should be free 
to dance with its kindred particles in the 
sunshine, and make part of the life-giving 
breeze, or it will die as water dies. We 
call the water stagnant, and shrink with 
loathing from its touch or smell, and would 
call that person crazed who would drink or 





use it, yet we keep the dead air in the very 
heart of our homes, confine it in our sleep- 
ing-chambers, treasure it in our libraries, 
lock it up with our costly furniture in our 
splendid parlors. 

“T flatter myself that my house is one of 
the pleasantest in the town,” said an intel- 
ligent and courteous gentleman, as he ush- 
ered me in at its front gate. I looked up 
at the words, and its preposessing exterior, 
gracefully wreathed with all manner of 
climbing vines, its pretty porches, among 
whose pillars and hanging-baskets plants 
climbed and drooped and blossomed at 
their own sweet will, corroborated the asser- 
tion. 

The neat and tastefully furnished interior 
deepened the impression, and when the 
pleasant wife and lovely babe, that cooed 
and crowed for the stranger as for her own 
mother, were added, I fully believed his 
words. So the pleasant rooms which were 
the object of my search were engaged with- 
out a thought that they were haunted. 

The August days wore on, and the hot 
sun blazed down-upon the little brook at 
the foot of the hlll. No rain fell, so it was 
quickly dried te a slow, sluggish stream, then 
to a mere mud-hole, from which emerged 
each evening a swarm of mosquitos. They 
could be kept outside by netting, but with 
them came what would “not be kept out, 
the ghosts of the bright waters, the lilies 


| and arrow-head, the tall grasses, and mosses 
How many homes there are in the land 


of its summer-time beauty, the fell mias- 
matic vapor which to breathe was sickness 
and death. 

So we closed our windows at the sunset 
hour, nor dared open them again until the 
stars were bright above, and firmly resolved 
never again to engage rooms near a plea- 
sant little brook. By and by came the 
heavy rains of autumn, and then the ice 
king chained all the ghosts of the outdoor 
world, and we breathed once more. 

Only in the frosty realm outside, how- 
ever, forin our lower rooms were always the 
ghosts of the dead vegetables in the unven- 
tilated cellar below, and in the chambers 
were always the subtle coal gas and car- 
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bonic oxide of the stove-pipes, which by 
no amount of tinkering could be made to 
carry their smoky contents upward toward 
the sky. 

Sadly turning my discouraged thoughts 
to a less pleasant lecality, where a vacancy 
was visible, I was informed by a neighbor 
that “every one who lived in that house 
was always sick,” and several had died 
there. 

“Do their ghosts haunt it?” asked a lis- 
tener. 

“Tt almost seems so,” was the reply. 

“Tt may be so,” I mused, as I entered to 
investigate the premises, “for it is built 
upon the shady side of the street, and 
ghosts delight in darkness.” 

As if this were not enough, two porches, 
each half as large as the room it shaded, 
kept out what little sunshine might have 
stolen in; the large “ summer-kitchen en- 
tirely shaded the sitting-room, and a larger 
building at the southwest completely frus- 
trated the attempt of any sunbeams which 
might seek to reach the building in that 
direction. PerhapsI ought to explain that 
“summer-kitchen” is the euphonious title 
bestowed by Westerners on a shed intended 
to receive the cook-stove during the heat of 
summer, leaving the kitchen of the house 
a more comfortable place in which to work. 
In this instance it was the most desirable 
part of the house, for the sun shone bright- 
ly into its window, and the fresh air roamed 
freely in and out through its many cracks. 

Ascending the stairs I was met by an- 
other ghost, the impure air of two other- 
wise pleasant chambers. Upon attempting 
to open the windows, I found them securely 
nailed—not a sash would be either raised 
or lowered. Hastily retreating, I remarked 
to a neighbor that those who had just left 
the rooms seemed desirous of leaving them 
well secured. 

“ Ah,” she replied, “ they cared nothing 
for that. They nailed the windows for 
fear of burglars.” 

“They surely did not sleep with those 
windows tightly closed,” said I, still incred- 
ulous. 

“Indeed they did,” was the reply. “ Day 
and night, it was all the same. Not a win- 





dow or door, above or below, but was 
closed and fastened. They were terribly 
afraid of burglars.” 

Yes, they never dreamed that they were 
closely guarding and sheltering a foe more 
dangerous than a burglar, for burglars un- 
disturbed seldom do aught but take money 
or jewelry, but the fetid and oft-breathed 
air of those chambers would soon take 
health, which no money could purchase, and 
lives more precious than jewelry. Is this 
an enlightened age ? 

The school-boy now understands laws of 
which the sages of the past were wholly ig- 
norant. The babe who claps its tiny hands 
as the train goes rushing by, sees a sight 
which, if foretold, would have seemed fabu- 
lous to his grand-sire. 

The little friction match with its instan- 
taneous light, as contrasted with the steel 
and flint, or the two dry sticks of ancient 
times, is only one of countless symbols of 
superiority in the new times over the old. 
Not all our Centennial enthusiasm can for 
a moment lead us to forget the past, that 
desirous as we may be to commemorate the 
“‘ good old time,” we are still very glad owr 
existence was reserved until the “new.” 
Not one of us would go back to those days 
even to be one of its storied ones. Not the 
raggedest newsboy in New York would 
exchange places with George Washington 
himself, if obliged to live as George Wash- 
ington did, without the “modern improve- 
ments.” 

Yet with all its intellectual culture, with 
allits progress in science and art, with all 
its mechanical appliances to assist labor, 
and its many modes of rendering labor con- 
ducive to comfort, we can not call that age 
an enlightened one whose homes are filled 
with ghosts. Some one has spoken of a 
home that was “always filled with the 
odors of dead dinners,” but to nostrils ac- 
customed to pure air, most houses are thus 
filled. Far less dangerous are they than the 
ghosts of the dead vegetables beneath, the 
dead air within, and the pool or ditch of 
dead water near by. 

A few earnest ones are preaching the gos- 
pel of Air, Water, and Light, God’s best 
gifts, freely bestowed upon all, but by too 
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many despised and rejected, as was His 
blessed Son. 

Yet they toil on, and a portion of the 
seed sown has fallen upon good ground. 
Perhaps their best success may be found in 
the modification of the views and practice 
of former opponents. Allopathy no longer 
keeps the doors of its sick-room closed, or 
their windows darkened ; no longer denies 
to the parched lips of fever the cooling 
draught, nor bleeds and blisters. Home- 
pathic physicians are appending “ and Hy- 
gienic,” to their cards, while “ Eclectic” 
seems to be a fashionable title among M.D.”’s. 

May the good work continue until the 
free air is admitted to every home, and sun- 
shine is an indispensable part of its adorn- 
ment; until we drink of the water of life, 
and receive daily the baptism which saveth 
daily from the sin of uncleanliness. Then 
shall the age be indeed an enlightened one, 
and our homes be no longer haunted. May 
it not be with them as with the old Boston 
Elm, of which a parodist has said, 

«§ You may break, you may ruin the tree if you 
will, 
‘But the ghost of its witches will dance round it 


still.” 
MRS. JULIA A. CARNEY. 


—_—__ +0o—___. 
BORN RIGHT. 


T is one of the best things that can 
happen to a person to be born right— 
with a well-balanced nature, with brain 
and body healthy and strong, and all the 
faculties acting harmoniously. There would 
then be no “will of the flesh warring 
against the will of the spirit,” as the good 
Apostle Paul complains of, and which we 
of to-day have full as much cause to dep- 
recate. No. The current of life would 
glide smoothly then. The storms of snow 
and hail and rain might beat upon you, 
but would not hurt you, for the fire burns 
warm within, and the light there is ever 
bright. They are not stormy seas that you 
sail upon, but seas of quiet content, of 
achievement, of victory. Life is no battle 
for you. It is beautiful, and full of promise. 
If everybody were born right—tremen- 
dous thought !—why, everybody would go 
right then, and this world would be all 





right. There would be no battles to fight. 
There would be no sin; no clashing of in- 
terests; no envy, or hate, or malice; no 
backbiting or slandering ; no tearing down 
other people’s reputations, or business, or 
homes, or happiness to build one’s own 
upon; no cloaks of piety, or politics, or 
false friendship, to hide a seared and black- 
ened heart; no souls or bodies would be 
bought or sold for money, or for social or 
political position. 

Then the rich would not “grind the 
face of the poor,” for there would be no 
poor. The poor would not envy and hate 
the rich, for there would benorich. All 
would be equal, because, if everybody were 
right, they would possess a strong sense of 
justice, which would not permit them to 
take more for themselves than they give 
to another, and if no one took more than 
enough—if there were no Rothschilds, or 
Astors, or Stewarts, to catch everything 
within their reach into their hungry maw 
—there would be enough for all. Enough 
to eat, to drink, and to wear; enough of 
love, enough of kindness, enough of pity, 
enough of power; enough of hope, of emu- 
lation, of aspiration; enough of work, of 
play, of achievement; enough of worship, 
enough of happiness. Then we would not 
need to die to go to Heaven, for Heaven 
would come to us. 

But we are not born right. We are all 
warped and crooked everyway. And so 
were our forefathers, and so were theirs, 
etc., away back to the time when poor 
weak Adam ate of the forbidden fruit from 
the resistless hand of woman, and we lost 
our Eden. So we are born wrong, inherit- 
ing the sins of our fathers, with unbal- 
anced minds and bodies, where disease and 
death find easy prey. And this is the way 
everything has become so mixed that we 
can scarcely tell right from wrong, or good 
from bad. Our brains are clouded and slug- 
gish, our bodies are clogged and crippled. 

Oh, the battles we must fight against 
temptation and sin and death !—spiritual 
as well as physical death! Surely, if such 
an one comes off conqueror at last, does he 
not deserve to wear the victor’s crown? 
Heaven holds no place too high, or happi- 
ness too great for him. What though he 
be scarred and covered all over with 
wounds and bruises? They are only bright 
jewels in his crown of glory—landmarks 
by which to trace his pathway to the 
higher life. 

Which is better—to be born right, or to 
overcome the misfortunes of birth and cir- 
cumstance, and to grow right afterward ¢ 

JOCA DAN. 
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THE RASPBERRY. 
BY JULIA COLMAN. 
Early History — Varieties — Wholesomeness — Uses — 
Drying—Culture. 


Recrpes.—Raspberry Pie, Sweet Dried Raspberries, 
Short-Cake, Rolls, Crusted Pudding, Canned Rasp- 
berries, Blackberry Dessert, Traveler’s Breakfast, 
Visitor’s Breakfast, etc. 


RED ANTWERP. 


THE raspberry is what some call a col- 
lective fruit. The individual seed with 
its pulp can be readily separated from all 
the others, and may be recognized as a 
separate berry. It grows on a fleshy recep- 
tacle like the strawberry, but this is dry 
and spongy, and it remains on the stem 
when the fruit is pulled. In the black- 
berry, it remains within the collective 
berries when gathered, and is eatable, 
but it is not so highly flavored as the out- 
side of the fruit. The mulberry furnishes 


still another variety, in which the fruits | 


are joined together so closely that they 
are not readily separated, all very much 
like those of the pine-apple. 


EARLY HISTORY. 

The ancients called the raspberry the 
“bramble of Mount Ida,” because, as 
they averred, it was first found growing 
in that classic spot. The fruit, however, 
was not mentioned with so much favor 
as the strawberry, and it was not known 
to have been cultivated until long after 
the sixth century. At that time, a writer 
mentions it as growing wild in many 
places in France, but calls it inferior to 
the blackberry. A similar estimate of 
its value was placed upon its merits in 


| England at a later date, so that very much 
of the value of the European varieties 
must be due to the improvements of cul- 
tivation. Its name was due to the rough- 
ness of its leaves and branches, and at an 
early period it was also called the “ hind- 
berry.” 

In our own country, we can judge for 
ourselves of the difference between the 
wild fruit and the cultivated, the black 
and the red being both found in a wild 
state, and very much sought after. They 
are possibly quite superior to the wild 
fruits of Europe, though their cultivated 
varieties are thus far finer than those 
originating from our native fruits, only 
not quite so hardy. 


VARIETIES. 





New varieties are readily produced, 
both by raising them from the seed, and 
| further, by crossing the red with the 


| black; and it has been said that at least 
“one good variety has been produced by 
crossing the red raspberry with the 
| blackberry. We cannot vouch for this, 
and we frequently find the blackberry 
| and the black raspberry confused with 
each other; still it remains true that 
many new Varieties are placed on the 
| market every decade, if not every year. 
| This is a berry, however, which has the 
bump of locality developed still more 
largely than even the grape and the 
strawberry. Varieties which do well in 
one locality do nothing at all in another, 
and one superlative variety is confined 
to a narrow strip on the west side of the 
Hudson, refusing even to cross that 
stream and take its delicate flavor with 
it. There are a few kinds which will bear 
a wider dissemination, but the experi- 
menting cultivator will need to make 
sure of the adaptation of the variety to 
his locality before investing very largely 
in plants, if he wishes to secure himself 
against loss. One horticulturist of some 
note says: ‘There is still great room for 
improvement in this fruit, and he who 
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can originate a large, firm, bright-colored 
berry, growing on hardy, productive, 
vigorous canes, and adapted to a wide 
range of country, ought to greatly ad- 
vance his own fortunes, and he certainly 
would confer a benefit on the country at 
large.” 

In the market, this fruit always bears 
a much higher price than strawberries 
and blackberries, and probably always 
will, because from its hollow form it can 


never become a very firm berry for long | 


carriage. The black variety does better, 
and is lower in price, but it is not so 
luscious as the red. 


WHOLESOMENESS. 


The wholesomeness of the raspberry is 
unquestioned, I believe; certainly, if not, 
it ought to be. Dr. Pereira, the great 
critic in all such matters, recommends it, 
and especially the drink called ‘‘ Rasp- 
berry Vinegar,” which is made by pour- 
ing vinegar over successive portions of 
the fruit, a very certain way, it seems to 
us, of spoiling good fruit. 

It is curious to notice his style of rea- 
soning about the matter. He allows, 
first, that ‘‘the empicyment of a vegeta- 
ble acid, as an aliment, is necessary for 
the preservation of health.” He quotes 
vinegar as one of these acids; but imme- 
diately afterward shows that vinegar is 
of no value in keeping off the scurvy, 
though he gives this as one good proof 
of the value of otheracids. I am inclined 
to think that people cannot learn these 
primary truths so long as they hold on 
to their belief in drugs. 


USES. 


Decidedly the best use for the berry is 
to eat it fresh, and as soon as possible 
after it is picked from the bushes. 
Scarcely any other berry deteriorates so 
rapidly as this. A few hours will suffice 
to destroy its fine aroma, and a day or 
two renders it quiteinsipid. This is also 
the case with the wild berries, especially 
of the red kind, and many a country 
housewife spends her evening, after the 
children have been out berrying, in put- 


ting up those which are to be preserved | 
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| or dried. A few may be reserved for 
| fresh use the next day, but to try to keep 
them longer she thinks would be folly. 
They form an excellent trimming for 
oatmeal mush, split barley, and crushed 
| barley and rice. In this respect, they 
| surpass most othor fresh fruit. They are 
| delicious made into pies, and into a 
pyramid, after the fashion of the straw- 
| berry pyramid. Both the red and the 
black are very good dried, at least the 
wild ones; but the process should be very 
rapid, and they should be kept in cans 
afterwards. Scalding in the oven and 
watching closely are indispensable if the 
best result would be attained. Berries 
that are crushed, or messed in any way, 
| may be disposed of to good advantage by 
| scalding and straining out the juice as 
directed for strawberries. The English 
serve them very commonly with straw- 
berries at dessert. We prefer them with 
currants, partly because they ripen at the 
same time. Black raspberries with red 
currants make a very showy dish, and if 
some of the currant juice is added, duly 
softened with sugar, it will be founda 
rarely delicious trimming. The same is 
true of the strawberry-juice flavored with 
| pine-apple, of which it is hoped a gener- 
ous supply hag been canned. Red rasp- 
berries, with white currants strewed over 
them, do not make quite so showy a dish, 
but it is much more delicate, both to the 
eye and to the palate. This will not 
need a juicy trimming, as the berries are 
so much more juicy in themselves. 


DRYING. 


Plain dried raspberries are among the 
choicest of our home-dried fruits, and, we 
must add, among the most expensive. 
They usually retail at from thirty-five to 
forty-five cents a. pound, wholesaling at 
five to ten cents less. We see no neces- 
sity for this so far as the ease of produc- 
tion is concerned. Black raspberries are 
easily grown, easily gathered, and easily 
dried, and when dried the transportation, 
so difficult when fresh, is a small matter. 
We believe there are many sections of 
country where women, who are at a loss 
for remunerative employment, might go 
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into this with both pleasure and profit. 
There is even a thornless variety or two, 
if tender hands are afraid of the scratches, 
though they are not quite so productive 
as the others. But we need not talk 
thus to women; they do nearly all our 
berrying now, and will readily brave the 
thorns, or devise some shield from them. 

It is very little trouble to dry black 
raspberries. When itis to be done by the 
quantity, the hot-bed sash affords an ex- 
cellent protection from the flies, dust and 
unexpected showers. Under this they 
dry very quickly in favorable weather. 
If the hot-bed frames are used, clean 
boards should be placed under the sash, 
and at the same inclination. On these 
the plates of berries should be placed. 

Another excellent device is to have 
several shelves made of slate, one above 
the other, in an upright frame, not hav- 
ing the whole so heavy but that it can 
be moved to the side of the kitchen 
stove, when there is a fire, and out into 
the sun when that is desirable. This 
should be closely covered with netting so 
as to quite exclude the flies. If there is 
dust, make a similar covering with paper, 
leaving a chance for ventilation. The 
plates of berries should be placed on these 
shelves. We know of nothing better 
than plates in common use. Wood ab- 
sorbs too much of the juice ; tin taints 
the fruit. Japan ware is admissible, 
though its first cost is much greater; and 
the same may be said of ‘rubberized ” 
trays and paper-ware. , 

When thoroughly dry, the fruit should 
be carefully tied up in paper bags and 
kept in a clean, cool, dry room; or it can 
be closely packed in tin cans, the covers 
of which should be carefully fastened 
down with a strip of pasted paper. 


FOR TRAVELERS. 


These dried berries are valuable to the 


hygienist because they can be used in 
many ways without suzar. We hope 
there will yet be many such fruits; as 
yet they are few. These are especially 
valuable to the traveler who cannot get 
fruit with his meals, They require little 
space, and a smaN quantity in a glass of 


water, put asoak over night, will make 
an excellent preface, or accompaniment 
to his breakfast. A smaller quantity will 
make a satisfactory drink with hard 
water when soft cannot be had, and the 
enforced eating of salted food has made 
the victim thirsty. Those who would 
enjoy the results of right living when 
away from home, must needs study de- 
vices; and they will find dried raspberries 
an excellent help. 
CULTURE. 

The fact that raspberries lose their 
flavor so readily, and carry with so great 
difficulty will always prevent their being 
very cheap or very plentiful in the mar- 
ket. This will make it desirable that 
those in the vicinity of large cities, and 
much more those in the country, should 
raise their own. When the right varie- 
ties are secured, the culture is not diffi- 
cult. They will grow well in a light, 
rich loam, in a clayey soil, or in a sharp 
sand. They are not quite so impatient 
of shade as the strawberry, and they do 
well when trained up to walls, fences, or 
sheds. Many a city lot would produce 
as many as a large family would need, if 
the proper care and culture were be- 
stowed. Either the red or the black 
may be cultivated, or both. The yellow 
or the white are not considered so hardy 
as the darker colors. For a fertilizer, 
use barnyard manure and muck, or 
muck with lime or ashes, or bonedust, 
or poudrette composted with muck, sods 
| and leaves. Deep plowing or trenching 
| prevents loss from drouth, and is indis- 

pensable to the best success. With these 
precautions, it is believed that there is 
not a garden in the country in which 
|some variety of raspberries will not 
| thrive. 





RECIPES. 

Raspberry Pie.—Polish the pie-plate with a 
little sweet oil on a cloth; then sift evenly over it 
barley, or fine oat-meal, or Graham cracker-crumbs 
to the thickness of one-eighth of an inch. On this 
crust spread the berries, two layers deep ; sprin- 
kle on a little sugar, if required ; sprinkle evenly 
over this about two-thirds as much water, by 
measure, as there was material in the crust ; then 
sprinkle a little of the same meal thinly over the 
| berries, and bake gently from twenty to thirty 
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minutes or more, being careful not to let it burn 
nor dry up. The time required will depend en- 
tirely on the heat of the oven. 

Dried Raspberries.—Oil a pie-dish, and 
spread three or four layers of red raspberries on 
it, sprinkling over them a little sugar, say three 
or four spoonfuls ; set them in the oven till they 
are scalded through ; then let them stand where 
they will dry quickly ; a shelf over the kitchen 
stove is a good place, or a few hours’ exposure to 
a hot sun each day until they are dry ; peel them 
up from the plate before they are dried hard ; put 
away in covered cans, and use instead of figs or 
raisins for a lunch, or to make up in gems, short- 
cake, or pudding crust. 

Raspberry Short-Cake.—One cup of oat- 
meal or hominy porridge, one cup of water, and one 
and a half cups of fine Graham flour, and one-half 
cup of sweet dried raspberries; mix all intimately, 
and spread on a pan half an inch thick, and bake 
half an hour in a moderate oven. Let it stand ten 
minutes to steam before serving. It is impossible 
in such recipes to allow exactly for the different 
consistencies of different porridges, but by the ex- 
ercise of a little judgment this may be made very 
tender and nice. 

Raspberry Rolls.—To one pint of fine Graham 
flour add one gill of sweet dried raspberries: mix 
well, and then wet with scalding water to a con- 
sistency proper for biscuit, making up with as lit- 
tle kneading as may be necessary to make it homo- 
geneous (the success of the rolls depends on its 
being done adroitly); roll out to half an inch 
thick, cut in squares with a sharp knife, and bake 
twenty or thirty minutes in a moderate oven. 
Serve warm or cold. 


Raspberry Crusted Pudding. — Make a 
crust, as above, for the rolis, and spread it over 
a nappy, filled with cut, sub-acid apples; bake till 
the crust is done; then invert it on a plate, pour 
the cooked apples upon it, mash with a spoon and 
sweeten them, spread out over the crust, let it 
stand fifteen minutes, cut in pieces like a pie, and 
serve. 

Canned Raspberries.—They may be canned 
quickly, like any other fruit, by stewing a few 
minutes, and dipping into the hot cans and seal- 
ing at once. Another way which makes them 
much richer, especially if they are rot to be sweet- 
ened, is to fill the cans with the fresh. berries, set 
them in cool water in a boiler, let it boil, and as 
fast as the berries settlé add more, til) the juice 
reaches the top of the can; then seal as usual. 
These have more of the flavor of the natural berry, 
being undilu.cd with water. 

Biack Raspberry Dessert.—To one pint of 
black raspberries, looked over and rounded up in 
a glass dish, add one gill of clean large red cur- 
rants, scattering them mostly over the top. Then 
mash another gill of currants, add one gill of 


water, strain through a hair sieve, sweeten to the | 





taste, and pour it over the fruit inthe dish. Let 
it stand half an hour in a cool place and serve. 

Dried Raspberry Drink.—To one pint of the 
best water available, add one-half gill of dried rasp- 
berries, cover close and set ina cool place. Let 
it stand three or four hours orover night ; then 
eat the fruit and drink the water. The former will 
aid in correcting the tendency to constipation so 
often felt in traveling, on account of the con- 
strained position, as well as of unnatural food ; 
and the latter will assuage thirst better than any 
‘hard water,” to any person not accustomed to it, 
It is better than lemon-juice, which is apt to be 
harsh and acrid without sugar. 

Traveler’s Breakfast.— One who is long 
away from home or obliged to leave without prep- 
aration, can make a tolerable breakfast dish as 
follows. All of the materials for this can readily 
be obtained fresh from every good grocer in any 
thriving village : One-half pint of oatmeal (Schu- 
macher’s “A,” or the ‘*Canadian,”) one spoon- 
ful of desiccated cocoanut, two spoonfuls washed 
zante currants, and one and a half gills of cold 
water. Mix well andserve at once. Tastes will 
vary about the proportion of water desired, and 
also as to the time it shall stand after mixing be- 
fore serving. Instead of the currants, raisins may 
be put into it, or eaten with it. Either of these 
kinds of oatmeal also makes a satisfying drink, 
using two teaspoonfuls to a tumbler of water, 
and drink within five minutes. 

Visitor’s Breakfast.—People who are visit- 
ing where they cannot get wholesome food, and 
who yet wish to make as little trouble as possible, 
can greatly facilitate matters by the following 
device—provide what is commonly known as a 
“ three-pint tin pail,’’ with a close cover. Provide 
also a — of Schuraacher’s ‘* C ”’ oatmeal, or 
Bogle and Lyles’ Irish oatmeal. To prevent taint, 
keep it covered,in a tight tin can. At night 
measure into the -e one pint of water and one 
gill of the oatmeal, and ask the mistress to have 
this put on in the morning when the breakfast is 
started, in a kettle of boiling water, and_boiled 
half an hour or more, as time may allow. If there 
be time to boil itan hour, the meal need not be 
put in till morning. If porridge be preferred, let 
the proportions be one of oatmeal to six of water. 
Some of this mush or porridge may be served cold 
for dessert at dinner. 

This provides a dish with little trouble to serv- 
ant or mistress about “the new style of gy 
of which, perchance, they know nothing. For 
want of some simple device, many a Hygienist 
loses the pleasure of the visit, if not health itself, 
by eating bad food. The hostess will gladly take 
so little trouble as that, and may perchance learn 
something that she will prize and practice. 


. 
FRANCONIA, 
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fine sugars, and ninety kinds of beans, besides 
Ej oo d gt ems. macaroni, rice, cocoa nuts, and the prepared 


or desiccated cocoanut. 








ScHOOLS OF COOKERY.—In many of the ENGLAND makes a great show of pickles, 
leading towns of England and Scotland, these | potted meats, and fancy biscuits, or, as we 
schools are already in existence, and a recent | should call them, “crackers.” Holland has an 
note mentions that they are in the course of | attractive display of fruits and vegetables in® 
formation in no less than eight of the large | glass, Edam cheese, and a great variety of 
towns. It is well to study about cookery; we | liquors. Our own seedsmen are showing grain 
trust that this will open the way to study | in the sheaf. Of fruits we will give a more 
about wholesome cookery. complete account as the season advances. In 
the Horticultural Hall there are orange and 


“VEGETARIAN SUPPER” in London is re- | jemon trees in bearing, a banana and a sago 
ported, with plates for twenty, each of whom palm. 


paid his proportion of the cost. The bill of 
fare included marmalade, brown bread, and VALENCIA RAISINS are becoming the favor- 
butter, currant cake, plum puddings, with | ites in the market, because the grocers can buy 
melted sauce, fig pudding, rhubarb pie, jam | them by the pound. Formerly all raisins were 
tarts, orange jelly, cress, celery, biscuits, al- | sold to jobbers by the box. Of late the prac- 
monds, muscatels, figs, oranges, grapes, dates, | tice became very common of putting up the 
apples, and two kinds of jam. The beverages | boxes in short weight. Within a year or two 
were water, chocolate, coffee, and tea. past a great effort has been made to have all 
In Liverpool the Dietetic Reform Association | '#isins imported and sold by the pound. But 
met at a dinner, the bill of fare for which com- | the importers do not agree to this, and the 
prised the following articles: Pea-soup, maca- | @fort has been successful only so far as the 
roni omelet, Haricot beans (our common garden Valencia raisins are concerned; hence they are 
beans), potato pie, and vegetables, with fruit | “vored by the grocers. It is to be hoped that 
tarts, and moulded rice. Would it not give the California raisins, of which we shall ere 
eclat to the hygienic diet in this country to | long have a good supply, may come into the 
give a breakfast or dinner occasionally ? market in honest guise,and keep up a repu- 
tation for honesty. We like to have good 
THE AGRICULTURAL Hall at the Centennial | honest layer raisins as well as Valencias, the 
Exposition is an immense building twelve | former being preferable for many uses. 
acres in extent. It contains a great many 
things besides foods and food preparations. Of | CANNED CorN.—Some of the canned sweet 
these, however, it is wonderful to note how | ©orn now in the market is about as good as if it 
many are poor foods, spoiled foods, or simply had been Shaker-dried corn, soaked out and 
poisons, and how much pains is taken to show | PUt into cans. If people were shrewd, they 
off many things which at best have small | Would prefer to buy the Shaker corn and soak 
claim to being of any value whatever to the | it out themselves. It does not improve it to put 
human family. Among these of course stand | itinto cans awhile before using it. 
foremost the intoxicating drinks, the tobacco, 


etc., of which there are immense quantities. Mussunne.—Gralus end pate messuned 


by striking the surface level, Fruits and vege- 
Fisnes.—Various kinds of fish used for food, | tables are heaped upon the measure, which 
are shown in tanks on the east side of Agricul- | Tequires about one-fifth more, or six and two- 
tural Hall. For the salt water fishes, their | fifths quarts to the bushel. The old style flour 
own element is daily brought from the ocean | barrel, holding 196 pounds of flour, will hold 
to replenish the tanks. The Gloucester fisher- | three bushels of vegetables, The new style 
ies show representations of the wharves of barrel, holding 100 quarts of grain, holds about 
1776, and of 1876, with men and women | ‘Wo and a half of vegetables. The difference 
engaged in fishing and all the fishing gear in | between the two barrels is about the same ast 
common use. that between dry measure and vegetable and 
fruit measures. A barrel of apples, therefore, 
BRAziL sends to the Exposition seven kinds | may be either three bushels, or two and a half 
of tea, fourteen kinds of snuff, twelve kinds of | bushels, according to the size of the barrel. 
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True philosophy is a revelation of the Divine will manifested iu creation ; it harmonizes with all truth, and can not with impunity be neglected. 


HOW TO TEACH; 


PHRENOLOGY IN THE 


SCHOOL-ROOM AND THE 


FAMILY. 


——-+ e+. 


GOVERNING POWER 


HE teacher should have a high 

crown of head to give ambition, 
dignity, determination, and the power 
to govern. (See deficiency in fig. 2.) 
Some persons even of slight propor- 
tions will govern a school with a wave 
of the hand, a mere suggestion seems 
to come with such expectation of 
being obeyed that it is obeyed. The 
very tone has authority in it, yet it 
may not be rough, boisterous, or pug- 
nacious. 

The author once employed a teach- 
er for a winter school where there was 
a considerable number of large boys, 
broad-shouldered sons of farmers who 
had been accustomed to behave rude- 
ly, with impunity, and sometimes had 
threatened to carry the master out of 
the house, merely for the rough fun of 
the thing. The teacher we employed 
was a girl of twenty-two that weighed 
ninety-five pounds, but her head was 
high at the crown and not very broad 
at the base. She was dignified, up- 
right, firm, but not passionate nor un- 
even in temper. The wise men of the 
district were alarmed that a girl was 
to be put into the school as teacher, 
and especially one of such slight organ- 
ization. The writer recognized her 
character for dignity, morality, intelli- 
gence and self-possession; and, as he 
expected, she worked that school till 





WITHOUT MIGHT. 


spring without a ripple of disorder or 
disobedience. She had no bluster, no 
loud talking, no confusion of thought or 
purpose, and provoked no opposition or 
anger by rudeness of speech. The 
pointing of her finger at some great 
boy grown to man’s weight and sta- 
ture, would make him cower and seem 
to say, “ Pray what have I done, what 
do you want, how shall I adjust myself 
to your wishes?” and when he found 
out that his long legs and coarse boots 
were sprawling in an awkward manner, 
and that was the only trouble—he 
readily adjugted himself, when a digni- 
fied inclination of the head of the 
teacher would seem to say, “that is all,” 
and she would quietly walk on. The 
people of the district wished her to 
teach the school the next summer and 
the next winter, and the parents as 
well as the pupils learned a lesson, 

“Not by might nor by power, but 
by my spirit,” is a thought as applica- 
ble to human as to divine government, 
and is often exemplified in the home, 
the shop, and the store, as well as in 
the school-room. 

MORAL QUALITIES. 

The teacher should have a high head 
to give morality, dignity, justice, rev- 
erence, benevolence and sympathy. 
These will enable him to awaken the 
higher sentiments in the pupils, and to 
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fill the school-room with an atmosphere 
of serene uprightness. The teacher 
who goes into the school with a broad, 
low head, that seeks to battle his way 
to victory, will arouse every element 
of battling in every pupil who has 
enough courage to battle anywhere, 
and it will be might against might. 
Such a teacher will stir up all the low 
propensities of the pupils, and God 
help him and the usefulness of his 
school when he seeks to bruise his way 
to success. 

RECAPITULATION OF ENDOWMENTS. 

The teacher, then, should be ro- 
bust, and healthy, of ample dimensions, 
Though, as we have intimated, small 
persons sometimes can govern well, but 
they would be all the better if they 
weighed one hundred and forty instead 
of ninety-five pounds, with the same 
head to think and work. The teacher 
should be also quick of perception, re- 
tentive in memory, sound in philo- 
sophic understanding, sympathetical, 
respectful, upright, hopeful, persever- 
ing, steadfast, dignified, ambitious, and 
affectionate. In short, the more there 
is of the teacher in harmonious mental 
vigor, and in extended and minute cul- 
ture, the better. The teacher should 
have an equable temper, a pleasant 
voice, and self-control. We think good 
government is greatly promoted by a 
low-toned voice, indicating that the 
teacher is not hasty or angry, or in any 
way exasperated, and as if he expected 
obedience without noise or force, It 
would thus seem that a teacher needs 
an excellent organization, mental and 
physical, and that he needs to carry all 
the Christian graces in a spirit of wis- 
dom. 

WHAT THE TEACHER SHOULD KNOW. 

The teacher should understand hu- 
man character as taught by Phre- 
nology, and be able at a glance to 





comprehend the leading traits of each 
of his pupils. He should understand 
the temperaments and their influence 
on the character and talents. Should 
know that a blue-eyed, sharp-featured 
boy or girl will be nervous and restless, 
and sometimes disturb the quiet of 
the school, and be very quick to get a 
lesson, especially if the lower part of 
the forehead be prominent and the eye 
be full; while a dark, sturdy, tough 
organization will be slow but sound, 
and will require patience and numerous 
explanations from the teacher. A high, 
square forehead will be comprehensive 
but not quick, unless the temperament 
be very active. A child with a high, 
broad crown of head will be ambitious 
and very sensitive to praise, while one 
low and small in that region will need 
much encouragement. One with a low, 
broad head will be selfish, tricky, de- 
ceitful, and sulky if provoked, or cruel 
if enraged. The teacher should know 
how to detect all these and many other 
peculiarities in order to treat each one 
in a way best adapted to produce the 
desired result. 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENTS. 

The teacher needs to know thor- 
oughly all he is expected to teach; and 
while young teachers are being trained 
in the primary departments for future 
usefulness in the advanced classes, they 
should be pushing their own studies to 
perfection, and qualifying themselves 
for teaching in the higher departments, 
so that when they enter upon a higher 
grade of instruction there shall be very 
little to be learned in that field of in- 
quiry. 

The teacher who has to study nights 
to keep out of the way of his advanced 
class, has double work to do, and is not 
really qualified to teach well that 
which the night before he has learned 
with his brain tired by the weary work 
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of the day; and in so far as he thus 
lacks the ripeness of knowledge and 
the power to impart it with self-poised 
vigor, he is a fraud and a false pre- 
tense. 

A TEACHER “ FRESH FROM HIS CLASSICS.” 

Some twenty years ago a young man 
came to the author and engaged to 
take lessons in phonography of our 
shorthand writer, stipulating that he 
must have his lessons Monday and 
Thursday evenings without fail. We 
afterward learned that he had engaged 
to instruct a pupil on Tuesday and Fri- 
day evenings, receiving for giving the 
lessons the same sum that he had paid 
us; thus obtaining a lesson Monday 
and transmitting it Tuesday to his stu- 
dent, never having laid up a single fact 
ahead. His student sometimes would 
ask him questions in regard to advanc- 
ed portions of his text-book, such as 
the 7 hooks and m hooks, when he was 
suddenly and gravely informed that 
his proper course was to confine him- 
self strictly to the lesson in hand, that 
much better and surer progress would 
be made in that way, and that when 
they came to the 7 hooks and n hooks, 
it would be time enough to get infor- 
mation as to them. 

Old lawyers, old doctors, old minis- 
ters are applied to for their wisdom be- 
cause they have had time to learn. 
Let the young teacher while engaged 
in primary instruction push forward in- 
quiry, and become thoroughly familiar 
in the fields of knowledge which are to 
be occupied at a later stage, and thus 
the standard of instruction will be 
raised, and teaching will become what 
it ought to be, not only one of the 
most necessary but one of the noblest 
of professions. 

WHAT THE TEACHER IS TO DO. 

If the teacher can be what he should 

be, and know what he ought to know, 





the field of doing will be well tilled, for 
if he be honest, and that is one of the 
prime ingredients, he will feel an earn- 
est sense of duty to fulfill his obliga- 
tions to the best of his ability to pupils, 
to parents, and to the public. He will 
not be satisfied simply to go over a 
given curriculum of study and advance 
the pupils in that; he will feel it nec- 
essary to imbue them with a high and 
holy hope of success and usefulness in 
the employment of the knowledge they 
acquire. 

THE INTELLECT NOT THE ONLY FIELD 

OF THE TEACHER. 

We see no reason why the teacher 
should not also be a moral instructor, 
nor why the soul and the manners 
should not be elevated and refined. 
The intellect is not the teacher’s only 
field of effort; for while he is impart- 
ing the facts of knowledge and the 
deductions of philosophy, layer by 
layer, as the mason lays brick, why 
should not these facts of knowledge andi 
the conclusions of reason be properly 
cemented by the mortar of morality, so 
that the mental culture shall not only 
be grand in its intellectual attainments, 
but solidified with principle, and built 
up in moral power. 

How many teachers in a hundred 
can meet these requisitions? How 
many are there who fall below and yet 
might greatly improve, and from hav- 
ing indifferent success might triumph, 
and become not only highly esteemed, 
but popular and happy as well as suc- 
cessful in a pecuniary sense? We hold 
that the thinker, the brain-laborer, and 
especially the teacher, who instructs 
others in all that pertains to literature 
and science, is as really a producer as 
he who uses the knowledge acquired 
from the teacher toward the accom- 
plishment of business purposes. Does 
not the teacher who instructs the pu- 
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pils how to keep accounts, and thus 
qualifies them for commerce, banking, 
and other business, contribute quite as 
essentially to the acquisition of prop- 
erty as he does who keeps the ac- 
counts, plans business, and works out 
the results? True, the grindstone 
does not cut down trees, nor hew tim- 
ber, mow grass, nor plane boards; but 
the axe, scythe, and plane are useless 
without the sharp edge which the 
grindstone imparts. So the human 
mind sent out without the sharpening 
influences of education, and the refin- 
ing elements of moral power, can not 
with facility cut its way to honorable 
and worthy success. 

The teacher may properly feel that 
he is one of the main factors of the 
world’s success, and while doing his 
duty faithfully and nobly, though he 
may not be appreciated nor properly 
‘ewarded, let him stand erect as one of 
x0d’s noblemen. Let others construct 
fabrics and erect piles of architecture 
which must crumble by time and 
waste by the using; the teacher is 
working for that which is more pre- 
cious than marble, and more enduring 
than columns, arches, and domes. 

Since mental and physical develop- 
ment, and the proper training of the 
young are subjects of the first import- 
ance, anything which will aid teachers 
in imparting knowledge, with wise re- 
gard to the natural constitution and 
talents of pupils, and which will assist 
pupils in acquiring it, challenges atten- 
tion, and demands adoption. School- 
books are assistants to teachers and 
pupils, but they are not all perfect, and 
in the nature of the case can not cover 
fully the ground of illustration, and 
much must therefore depend on the 
teacher, as to how rapidly education 
shall proceed, and how thoroughly the 
pupil shall understand the topics taught. 





Perhaps the crudest of all subjects, the 
least understood by the masses, is that 
of mental philosophy ; mind being re- 
garded as an abstraction, as a mystery; 
and the usual mental philosophy, which 
aims to elucidate mental processes, is 
not easily understood, and altogether 
too general in its terms for clear appre- 
ciation or practical use. We doubt if 
any president, or professor in our col- 
leges, who, following metaphysical sci- 
ence solely as his guide, has the re- 
motest idea, when a class of students 
are first presented to him, which of 
them will secceed best in history, which 
will excel in mathematics, which in 
grammar and languages, and which in 
philosophy. Consequently such instruc- 
tors as he are obliged to wait for the 
manifestation of talent as much as they 
are obliged to wait for the manifesta- 
tion of character in each of their pu- 
pils before any opinion can be formed 
who will be pliable and conformatory 
in regard to rules and discipline, who 
will be restive under restraint, mis- 
chievous, idle, careless, or wicked, they 
can not predicate. In other words, 
the old mental philosophy does not 
pretend to criticise men at all, nor to 
understand who is prone to the good 
or to the bad, to the theoretical, or to 
the practical. The system of reading 
mind, called Phrenology, on the con- 
trary, proposes: to aid teachers and pa- 
rents with respect to all these interest- 
ing points, and to classify pupils accord- 
ing to their natural adaptations. 


NELSON SIZER. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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AstTRonomicaL Nores.—Under the title 
“ Astronomical Predictions,” Prof. Kirk- 
wood contributes to the Tribune a tabu- 
lated list of the phenomena to be observed 
in the heavens during the next twenty-five 
years. ‘ From this list, which includes 
eclipses, with solar and lunar occultations, 
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transits, comets, and star-showers, the fol- 
lowing are likely to attract general atten- 
tion in this country: On the 23d of August, 
1877, a total eclipse of the moon will occur, 
partly visible in the United States. The 
great astronomical event of the transit of 
Venus will occur on the 6th of December, 
1882, and will be visible in the United 
States. A maximum of sun-spots may be 
looked for in the year 1883, and also the 
return of the comet of 1812, whose period 
was estimated at seventy years and eight 
months. A considerable display of meteors 
may be expected on the 20th of April, 
1884, and a total eclipse of the moon will 
occur on the 4th of October of the same 
year. In February, 1886, Winnecke’s comet 
will return. The only opportunity of wit- 





nessing a total eclipse of the sun on this 
continent during the remainder of this cen- 
tury will occur in Colorado, on the 28th of 
July, 1878. That part of the stream of 
November meteors which produced the 
showers of 1787 and 1820 may be expected 
to return between 1885 and 1888. A dis- 
play of meteors derived from Biela’s comet 
may be expected about November 24, 1892. 
On the night of December 27, 1898, the 
moon will be totally eclipsed. The maxi- 
mum display of Leonids or November me- 
terors may be expected on the morning of 


the 15th of December, 1899; and on May 
27, 1900, a total eclipse of the sun will be 
visible in Virginia. Besides these phenom- 
ena the astronomer refers to the numerous 
returns of the smaller comets, the transits 
of Mercury, and several steller occuitations, 
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THE MIDNIGHT WATCH OF COLUMBUS. 


HE destiny of the world has often 

rested upon the decision of a moment. 
When the cry of Victory! went up from 
the Grecian hosts upon the plain of Cu- 
naxa, it told of the defeat of the barbarous 
‘hordes of Persia by a handful of brave 
men possessed of knowledge and disci- 
pline; and as the echo of that far-away 
cry of Victory, there came rolling in upon 
us tales of the conquests of Alexander, 
with their weighty results. Had the Ro- 
man forces shrunk back dismayed when 
that cry of terror went up to Heaven, 
“Hannibal at the Gates,” the world’s his- 
tory would not have been the same which 
is her’s to-day. Had it not been for the 
courage of Arnold’s troops at Saratoga, 
the land we love would not have been the 
United States of America. 

The critical point in the voyage of Co- 
lumbus was not made immortal by a liba- 
tion of blood. No martial tramp of sol- 
diery was heard. No trumpet sounded to 
battle. No armor glittered in the sun- 
light. But the conflict, in the breast of 
that lonely man, was severe. It was a 
struggle for life. Its issue was to decide 
the history of a people and a world. 

Man never started on an enterprise more 
grand er glorious thaa did Columbus. The 





art of navigation was in its infancy. The 
deep was peopled with fabulous monsters 
The sea was a never-ending desert of water. 
But the world was demanding more room. 
The explosive elements of the Reformation 
were gathering. Soon must the revolution 
come. Then the people, divided in senti- 
ment and in religion, must have separate 
homes. Therg must be a land where free- 
dom and liberty could be enjoyed for those 
who would worship God according to the 
dictates of their own conscience. Then 
Columbus appeared on the scene, telling 
of a fair land toward the setting sun, be- 
yond the wild waste of waters; and, after 
withering discouragements, he sailed in 
pursuit of this land, which none expected 
him to find. Three little ships, scarcely 
able to cope with the mountain waves, 
comprised his fleet. Steadily they pur- 
sued their westward course. Weeks passed ; 
thousands of miles of sea intervened be- 
tween them and their homes. Still on- 
ward, Ever and anon as evening ap- 
proached the cry of land had sounded 
forth from the mast-head, but as the morn- 
ing light shot up the eastern sky, their 
hopes had vanished like the clouds they 
were built upon. Each time, as the indi- 
cations of land failed, their hopes sank 
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lower. They called their leader a mad- 
man, seeking their destruction. Gladly 
would they have hurled him into the sea, 
turned the vessel’s prow, and sailed back 
to Palos. But Columbus, with an unflinch- 
ing purpose, steadily presses on in his 
course, 

Night comes on once more. The sailors 
had been turbulent that day. Now they 
retire to their hammocks, but not to sleep. 
They roll restlessly—their hearts are heavy. 
They feel that they are going on, on, away 
from their homes, toward the end of the 
earth. They think of the friends they have 
left at home. They still see them standing 
upon the beach and waving a last farewell. 
Shall they see them more, and lovingly 
grasp their hands ere the sea shall give up 
its dead? They think of the dear old 
places where, with their loved ones, they 
were wont to stroll. How they longed to 
kiss the very dust they had trodden! But 
even the waves, and the wind whistling 
through the rigging, seemed sighing, “ Nev- 
er more.” The Admiral has ascended the 
deck of the Santa Maria, and stands there 
straining his eyes into the darkness while 
night comes on and the blackness grows 
deeper. Discouraged he is not. As firmly 
as ever he believesin his divinely-appointed 
mission. When the prize is almost within 
his grasp shall it slip from him? No! No! 
He will quell insubordination with an iron 
hand. If not by bribes, then by force of 
will alone he will compel his faint-hearted 
men to obey him, and to press steadily on 
their way until that fair shore—the object 
of his life—be reached. Already, in dreams, 
he has found the new land, and again he 
breathes the balmy air of Spain. “ Through 
camp and court he bears the trophies of a 
conqueror, and wears his monarch’s signet- 
ring.” His song of triumph swells with 
the mountain breezes. 

Suddenly his eye has caught in the dim 
distance a flashing light. Is it a vagrant 
meteor, or some phosphorescent fire? It 
vanishes! But again it sends its gleams 
over the ocean. Can it be a torch, borne 
in some Indian fisherman’s bark, dancing 
upon the waves? or some camp-fire betray- 
ing a savage home upon the shore of some 





beautiful island? A sailor at the mast- 
head has also seen the welcome signal, and 
has caught a glimpse of the shadowy land 
looming up against the sky, and “ Land! 
Land!” rings out sharp and clear on the 
midnight air, and the refrain is caught up 
by the children of the night and laugh- 
ingly re-echoed over the waters. The sea- 
men leap from their hammocks, no longer 
thinking of home and friends. They rush 
to the decks and strain their eyes over the 
water. As the morning light breaks, before 
them lies a lovely island of the sea in all 
its virgin beauty. “ Forgetful of the past, 
anticipating the glory of the future, from 
every vessel, from every tongue, the glad 
Te Deum swells where waves have roared 
and wild winds wailed.” The great heart 
of their leader rises in his bosom, and is 
almost bursting with joy. He has con- 
quered. The crisis is passed, and America, 
the land of the free, points the direction 
of the future. 

Is there some discouraged reformer to- 
day, let him stand with a firm determina- 
tion to pierce through the blackness of the 
future, spurning allurements to repose, and 
soon shall he see breaking from out the 
dim mists of the future a glimmering light 
which shall betoken success. Columbus 
stood at his midnight post watching for 
land, curbing discouragements with an 
iron will, and he triumphed. If we sail 
over the sea of life in a ship that knows no 
turning, we, too, shall triumph. 

GRANVILLE M. TEMPLETON. 
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Turkish Proeress.—The Turkish gov- 
ernment intends to educate the young and 
ambitious Turks at home, so far as facili- 
ties can be provided for them. In accord- 
ance with this determination the Turkish 
students at Paris have been directed to 
leave France. Only those studying medi- 
cine will remain. With the money hitherto 
devoted to the education of young men 
at institutions in France and other Christ- 
ian countries, the Turks expect to found an 
educational institution at Constantinople, 
which shall embrace a curriculum offering 
the same advantages as the Paris faculties. 
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It is easy to believe that there are many invisible beings in 


nature. 


T is an Ancient Mariner, 
And he stoppeth one of three: 
“ By thy long gray beard and thy glittering 
eye 
Now, wherefore stoppest me ? 


The bridegroom’s doors are opened wide, 
And I am next of kin; 

The guests are met, the feast is set,— 
May’st hear the merry din.” 


But still he holds the wedding-guest— 
“ There was a ship,” quoth he— 

“Nay, if thou’st got a laughsome tale, 
Mariner! come with me” 


But of their kind who will inform us?—7. Byrnet. 


He holds him with his skinny hand, 
Quoth he, “There was a ship ”— 
“Now get thee hence, thou gray-beard 
loon! 
Or my staff shall make thee skip.” 


He holds him with his glittering eye— 
The wedding-guest stood still 

And listens like a three years’ child; 
The Mariner hath his will. 


The wedding-guest sate on a stone, 
He can not choose but hear ; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner! 








THE ANCIENT MARINER. 





[And thus spake on that ancient max | 


“The ship was cheered, the harborcleared— | The wedding-guest he beat his breast 
Merrily did we drop | Yet he can not choose but hear ; 
Below the kirk, below the hill, | And thus spake on that ancient man, 

Below the light-house top. The bright-eyed Mariner : 


“ The sun came up upon the left, “‘ But now the north wind came more fierce, 
Out of the sea came he: There came a tempest strong ! 

And he shone bright, and on the right |. And southward still for days and weeks 
Went down into the sea. | Like chaff we drove along. 


“Higher and higher every day, | “And now there came both mist and snow, 
Till over the mast at noon ”— And it grew wondrous cold : 

The wedding-guest here beat his breast, An ice mast-high came floating by 
For he heard the loud bassoon. | As green as emerald. 





The bride hath paced into the hall, “ And through the drifts the snowy cliffts 
Red as a rose is she; Did send a dismal sheen ; 

Nodding their heads before her go Nor shapes of men nor boats we ken— 
The merry minstrelsy. The ice was all between. 
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“ The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around ; 
It crack’d and growl’d, and roar’d and 
howl’ed, 
A wild and ceaseless sound. 


“ At length did cross an albatross, 
Thorough the fog it came ; 

As it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God’s name. 


“ The Mariners gave it buscuit-worms, 
And round and round it flew; 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit ; 
The helmsman steered us through. 





“ And a good stout wind sprang up behind, 
The albatross did follow ; 

And every day for food or play 
Came to the Mariner's hollo! 


“ In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud 
It perched for vespers nine, 
Whiles all the night through fog-smoke 
white 
Glimmer’d the white moon-shine.” 


“ God save thee, Ancient Mariner, 
From the fiends that plague thee thus !— 
Why look’st thou so?” — “ With my cross- 
bow 
I shot the albatross !” 





ANCIENT MARINER. 
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=) \ ff 12 sun now rose upon the right, 
\ Out of the sea came he; 
iy i Still hid in mist; and on the left 
3 Went down into the sea. 


And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow, 

Nor any day for food or play 
Came to the Mariner’s hollo! 


And I had done an hellish thing, 
And it would work ’em woe; 

For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 


Ner dim nor red, like an angel's head, 
The glorious sun uprist ; 

Then all averred I had killed the bird, 
That brought the fog and mist. 

’Twas right, said they, such birds to slay 
That bring the fog and mist. 


The breezes blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free ; 

We were the first that ever burst, 
Into that silent sea. 


Down dropp’d the breeze, the sails dropped 
down, 
*T was sad as sad could be, 
And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea. 





All in a hot and copper sky 
The bloody sun at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the moon. 


Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion, 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 


Water, water, everywhere, 

And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water, every where, 

Nor any drop to drink. 


The very deeps did rot; O Christ! 
That ever this should be! 
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Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 


About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night ; 
The water, like a witch’s oils, 
Burnt green, and blue, and white. 


And some in dreams assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so; 
Nine fathom deep he has followed us, 
F’:om the land of mist and snow. 


And every tongue through utter drought 


Was withered at the root; 


| We could not speak no more than if 


We had been choked with soot. 


Ah well-a-day! what evil looks 


Had I from old and young! 
Instead of the cross the albatross, 
About my neck was hung.” 


THE LOOM OF LIFE. 


ALL day, all night, I can hear the jar 

Of the loom of life, and near and far 

It thrills with its deep and muffled sound, 
As the tireless wheels go always around. 
Busily, ceaselessly goes the loom 

In the light of day and the midnight’s gloom. 
The wheels are turning early and late, 

And the woof is wound in the warp of fate. 


Click, clack! there’s a thread of love wove in! 
Click, clack! and another of wrong and sin; 
What a checkered thing will this life be, 

When we see it unrolled in eternity! 


Time, with a face like a mystery, 
And hands as busy as hands can be, 





Sits at the loom with its warp outspread, 

To catch in its meshes each glancing thread. 
When shall this wonderful web be done? 

In a thousand years, perhaps, or one. 

Or to-morrow. Who knoweth? Not you nor I, 
But the wheels turn on, and the shuttles fly. 


Ah, sad-eyed weaver, the years are slow, 
But each one is nearer the end, 1 know. 
And some day the last thread shall be wove in, 
God grant it be love instead of sin. 
Are we spinners of woof for this life-web—say ? 
Do we furnish the weaver a thread each day ? 
It were better then, oh my friend, to spin 
A beautiful thread, than a thread of sin. 

EBEN E. REXFORD. 
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A SALUTATION. 

OLUME Srxty-THREE greets you, 

reader, with this its initial number. 
In conformity with the notice given in a 
previous number, we now combine in one 
magazine the features of two, But the 
combination only renders more nearly com- 
plete our consideration of human nature. 
While Phrenology may be said technically 
to relate to the nature of mind, it has a 
direct connection with the body, the phys- 
ical agent by which mind is expressed. So 
close is this connection that the state of the 
body is reflected by or through the mental 
operations, and the mental condition is 
reciprocally impressed upon the body. A 
system of Phrenology which did not em- 
brace principles for the regulation of the 
physical health would be incomplete ; and, 
indeed, a science of health which did not 
consider with due comprehensiveness the 
nature of mind would be very faulty. 

With the incorporation, then, of the 
Science of Health more regard shall be 
given to the training and care of that part 
which is generally deemed “mortal,” and 
whose strength or weakness measures the 
capacity or incapacity of man. In the dis- 
cussion of the many questions which arise 





in matters of sanitary practice we shall aim 
to keep clearly in view the methods of na- 
ture, and cordially invite the co-operation 
of our readers in the effort to supply the 
world with the best counsel and informa- 
tion which experience may contribute. 

Not only in the department of physi- 
ology and hygiene do we need the best 
assistance which can be accorded, but also 
in all the branches covered by the scope of 
this publication. No other subject needs 
more a “multitude of counsellors” than 
Phrenology, for no other subject is so im- 
portant, so complex. Its field is the world, 
and every man, woman, child, bears an im- 
mediate relation to it—is an exponent of 
its truths. 

This magazine, good reader, is your or- 
gan as well as ours, If you are in the pro- 
fessional field, or in the commercial wor'd, 
or in agriculture, whatever or wherever you 
are, make the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND ScreNcE oF HEALTH the mouth-piece 
by which you may speak to thousands of 
mental and physical experiences, out of 
which have proceeded results which should 
be published and so preserved, and that the 
world may learn of you and be prospered, 
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EVERENCE and patriotism are car- 
dinal elements of human character. 


The deeds of honor and daring performed 


by ancestors will be kept fragrant in the 
memory of men as long as honor and virtue 
remain. As in the sweep of ages the anni- 
versaries of great deeds recur, the inspira- 
tion of those deeds will glow in the hearts 
of posterity. If there be anything more 
than another which men delight to recall 
with pleasure and pride, it is the deeds of 
valor and achievement of their honored 
ancestors; of iheir prowess, patience, and 
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power, of their trials and triumphs. A 
hundred years ago America had a strag- 
gling population, scattered along the coast 
from Maine to Georgia, without wealth, 
without the munitions and without the dis- 
cipline or science of warfare, yet with a 
vast wilderness stretching thousands of 
miles fer a country. Repelling the taxa- 
tion and tyranny of the mother-country, our 
stnrdy fathers entered into a conflict with 
the most powerful nation in the world, and 
for eight long, weary years the war was 
muintained through privation and hard- 
ship, with alternate retreat and battle, until 
freedom was guaranteed by the complete 
victory of the colonies. 

Within the hundred years just closed 
how vast have been the changes in this 
western wilderness! From a population 
of three millions we have become nearly 
fifty millions, and while the forest has 
melted before the onward march of labor, 
civilization, and law, improvements in sci- 
ence, in education, in mechanism, in art, 
have kept even growth with the weaith 
and population of the country. Commenc- 
ing with our charter of Independence at the 
close of the Revolution, with the forests full 
of beasts of prey and fierce savages, and 
being obliged to wage a second war of Inde- 
pendence with the same mother-country, 
thirty years after the first was closed, with 
the necessity of building every house and 
road and bridge and ship which has been 
added to our pussessions and means of 
prosperity, we have found time to project 
and establish the public school system, 
which guarantees to every child, rich or 
poor, a substantial English education, and 
to invite the lightning from the clouds and 
train it to carry our messages around the 
world. The old countries to-day are using 
the reapers, the sewing-machines, the tele- 
graphs, the cotton-gins, and the steamships 





which our sons have found the time to in- 
vent, and the means to set in successful op- 
eration. 

We entertain, we believe, a laudable 
pride in the courage and fortitude and 
self-sacrificing devotion of our ancestors in 
daring to strike a blow for liberty against 
the then most powerful nation in the world, 
without encouragement or assistance from 
any nation, 

We remember, however, with devout 
gratitude, the aid which we received in our 
hour of trial and darkness from that gal- 
lant country, France. 

But the day of war with grand old Eng- 
land, we trust, is forever past. There need 
be no unfriendly rivalry between the two 
nations. The blood of her sons courses 
through the veins of millions of our people. 
Many of our towns and of our people bear 
names similar to those on the other side of 
the water. To-day there is a friendly inter- 


communication between us, which should 


be perpetual. The interest of one people 


must necessarily be the interest of the other. 
Magna Charta, trial by jury, habeas corpus, 
and the sacredness of the homestead, and 
the guarantee of personal liberty, belong 
alike to England and to America, and we 
rejoice that we are able to present to the 
mother-country our escutcheon, freed from 
the stains of slavery, which, unfortunately, 
we inherited from our colonial condition, 
and whicli existed by the selfishness of our 
fathers, and by the consent of English law. 
Within the century England has freed her 
last slave, and we now have followed her 
example. Let England and America join 
hands on this joyful Centennial day, re- 
solving that wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, English freedom shall 
bless the people, and that spirit of unity 
and comity which blesses a single commu- 
nity shall interblend and make both peoples 
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one in all that belongs to honor and pro- 
gress, virtue and religion. 

This new, free land has become a hope 
and home to men of all countries who seek 
relief from oppression or poverty. The 
fertile bosom of our broad land opens its 
wealth to their acceptance and bids them 
welcome to our shores, and the sturdy sons 
and blooming daughters of every country 
can find aplace within our borders to build 
their homes and rear their children, and 
teach them to speak the language of Shaks- 
peare, Bacon, and Milton. Our fathers 
having found a home in America for them- 
selves and their children, it does not be 
come us to withhold the welcome to all 
who are willing to work, and to cast their 
lot with ours. 

The old Independence bell at Philadel- 
phia, which first rang out Liberty to the 
people, and which to-day bears that flam- 
ing inscription, “ Proclaim Liberty through- 
out the land, and to all the inhabitants 
thereof,” offers the guaranty of welcome to 
every willing hand and every hoping heart 
that desires a home within our ample 
boundaries. Here there is room for a thou- 
sand millions to dwell together in peace. 
Let them come! Let THEM COME! 


——_79¢@—__—_— 
AMONG THE DEAF Aiw) DUMB. 


NE fine day in May we had an opper- 

tunity accorded us for the study of 
character, in a sphere which is rightly 
deemed an unfortunate one. Having been 
invited to attend a reception at the Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb in the upper 
part of this city, we presented ourself at 
the appointed hour, and ‘was cordially re- 
ceived and shown through the extensive 
and well appointed establishment. A large 
company assembled in the chapel, where, 
under the direction of Dr. Peet, the me- 





thods employed for the instruction of the 
deaf-mute pupils were illustrated ; children, 
and young men, and young women from 
the lowest to the highest classes being 
brought before the audience, or rather be- 
fore the sight of the visitors. The facility 
with which the youngest children read the 
hand language of their teachers was sur- 
prising enough to us who depend upon our 
ears, and the proficiency shown in penman- 
ship by the little ones who were placed 
at the blackboards to translate the noiseless 
signs into chalk marks, would compare fa- 
vorably with that of children of like age 
who rejoice in the possession of all the 
senses unimpaired. ° 

There are upward of five hundred pupils 
in the Institution, two-thirds of whom are 
well grown, and nearly all are from the 
lower walks of society, and sustained by 
benevolence. The representatives of the 
advanced classes exhibited much familiar- 
ity with the principles of science, and 
wrote with ease and accuracy upon the 
blackboard in answer to the questions pro- 
pounded them, showing that pains are ta- 
ken by their teachers to give them a thor- 
ough training in the laws of syntax. 

An inspection of the workshops, and di- 
rect inquiries, gathered the information 
that the beneficiaries are trained in trades 
of different sorts, like shoe-making, tailor- 
ing, carpentering, cabinet making, dress- 
making, etc., so that when dismissed from 
the Institution they were furnished not 
only with an excellent English education, 
but also with a calling of value to society 
at large. Said the foreman of the carpen- 
ter shop, “ They make excellent workmen, 
Some of them are now getting even better 
wages at cabinet work than I do.” 

“Perhaps,” we replied, “it is because 
they can give their attention to work 
more unreservedly than you and I can, 
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owing to our ability to hear what is going 
on around us.” 

We noticed several excellent specimens 
of wood fitting and finishing, and also some 
well made shoes and garments in the shops. 
The president informed us that since the 
opening of the Institution, in 1817, “ nearly 
3,000 deaf-mutes had received the benefit 
of its instruction, and had been made wor- 
thy members of society, who, otherwise, 
would probably have received no knowl- 
edge of their true relations to society, 
would have taken no responsibility upon 
themselves, and continued to be burdens to 
friends and the community.” 

We were much pleased by the healthy, 
vigorous appearance of the pupils. No ar- 
tificial habits or fashionable extravagances 
are fostered, but a life in accordance with 
reason and nature. A phrenologist would 
find a rich field for observation among the 
heads there accumulated. As a class the 
motive temperament predominates, with a 
This 
is particularly noticeable in the older pu- 


strongly-marked perceptive intellect. 


pils, and may be accounted for in part by 
the great activity of the perceptive organs 
demanded by their mode of coinmunica- 
tion. Coming, as the greater part do, from 
the classes of society accustomed to labor 
in manual vocations, their heads are broad 
and their characteristics sharply defined. 
The spirit of to do is manifested in manner 
and feature. In view of the fact that in 
such organizations exist the best possibili- 
ties of usefulness, well did Dr. Peet re- 
mark: “There is no work more necessary 
to the State considering their numbers, and 
no work of greater importance to people as 
individuals, than such a means of instruct- 
ing them.” 

Of one of the young men who showed us 
much courtesy and attention, we inquired 
(in pencil), “How long does it take one to 





learn to communicate easily in your fash- 
ion?” He answered, “About one week. 
How simple the system that can be acquir- 
ed in so short time! 

An interesting feature of the Institution 
just now is a boy who, like Laura Bridge- 
man, adds blindness to his lack of speech 
Yet he has been taught to 


communicate in the sign manner, and to 


and language. 
write with considerable ease. In convers- 
ing with him the manual signs are traced 
upon his hand, and he exhibits a facility 
truly marvelous in grasping their meaning. 
Some one in the company asked him 
(through a teacher’s fingers), “Do you play 
hall ?” 
clearly upon the blackboard himself: “I 


He replied, writing the answer 


can not play ball, but I can jump over the 
desk,” showing pathetically enough his 
boy's appreciation of fun. 

After a three hours’ visit we left the Iv- 
stitution more firmly convinced than ever 
before that it is doing a work of which 


mankind should be proud, and that every 


State should haye a similar establishment 
for the promotion of the welfare of its gen- 
eral population. 
0 
ALCOHOL AS FOOD. 
CORRESPONDENT writes to us in 
a highly “exercised” vein with re- 
spect to a paragraph he has read in a West- 
ern newspaper, which quotes the data of 
some experiments made by the late Dr. 
Anstie, to ascertain the nature of the change 
undergone by alcohol when introduced into 
the stomach. Dr. Anstie’s experiments are 
of themselves by no means conclusive in 
establishing a food quality for alcohol, al- 
though they are so interpreted by some 
writers. 
Dr. B. W. Richardson, also an authority in 
English physiology, is by no means satisfied 
on the subject, and in a course of lectures 
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before the Royal Society of Arts, which lec- 
tures have been republished in this country, 
takes the view that alcohol is generally 
detrimental to health, and doubts the expe- 
diency of its administration in illness, owing 
to its tendency to produce vascular engorge- 
ment, and its secondary depression of the 
organic functions. He says positively, 
that “the large majority of those who 
drink alcohol in any of its disguises are 
injured by it. As a cause of disease it gives 
origin to great populations of afflicted per- 
sons, many of whom suffer even to death 
without suspecting from what they suffer, 
and unsuspected. Some of these live just 
short of the first stage of natural old age; 
others only to ripe middle age; others only 
to adolescence.” 

But more recently still we have the tes- 
timony of certain experimentors. 

Messrs. Lallemand, Perrin, and Duroy, of 
Paris, the last a chemist of high reputation, 
have boldly announced that alcohol pos 
sesses no salutary sympathy whatever with 
the human organization. After a long 
course of experiments they have concluded 
that alcohol, when introduced into the 
stomach, irritates the digestive function, 
and is directly expelled therefrom by ab- 
sorption into the blood; that from the 
blood, which it corrupts, it enters into the 
substance of the nervous centers, all the tis- 
sues of the body, the brain, and liver being 
the organs in which it has the most marked 
tendency to accumulate ; that its expulsion 
from the system is effected by the kidneys, 
lungs, skin, liver, without having under- 
gone any change, digestive or chemical ; 
that it has no claim whatever to rank as a 
food because of its excretion unchanged ; 
and must be placed with those toxic sub- 
stances which are antagonistic to the health 
and vitality if introduced into the human 


economy; that because the exact total 





amount of pure alcohol introduced into the 
system can not be recovered from the ex- 
cretory products, it is unreasonable and 
unscientific to assume, as Dr. Anstie did, 
that any part of it undergoes assimila- 
tion, and becomes of nutritive value, be- 
cause in its expulsion from the body, by 
some of the outlets, it is more than 
probable that the most delicate tests yet 
employed are unable to reproduce and 
measure with infallible accuracy the total 
amount of alcohol so eliminated, and the 
whole accumulation of demonstrable evi- 
dence goes to disprove the assumption that 
any portion of the undetected alcohol is 
appropriated by the body as food. Further, 
they say: “It is a scientific and reasonable 
deduction that as the greater portion of a 
given quantity of alcohol, when swallowed, 
is excreted, unchanged as alcohol from the 


system, and can be so determined and meas- 


ured, we may fairly conclude that the por- 


tion which remains undiluted either still 
continues in the system as alcohol also, or 
has been insensibly excreted ; that the fact 
of some of the derivatives of alcohol, alde- 
hyde and ascetic acid, being discovered 
in the blood, even when death has been 
caused by alcoholic poisoning, both sub- 
stances being easily recognized by chem- 
ical analysis when present, is a further 
and very conclusive proof that no metamor- 
phosis of alcohol within the living body 
takes place by combustion or otherwise ; 
that the fact of alcohol remaining so long 
demonstrably unchanged in the system after 
ingestion, even in smal] quantities, supplies 
additional and strong proof that it under- 


goes no combustive or analogous process. 
If it were subjected to any such process, 
or was, by some mysterious change, con- 
verted into nutritive material it could not 
possibly be detected in the pulmonary ex- 
halations eight hours, and in the urine 
fourteen hours after ingestion.” 
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WHAT IT COSTS TO SMOKE. 

W. are told every day, in one way or 

another, that “Time is money ”"— 
meaning that every moment has an appre- 
ciable value, and it should not, therefore, 
be wasted. We believe this to be true, and 
often wonder whether or not he who so em- 
phatically asserts the proverb can believe it. 
We meet with men of this practical turn of ex- 
pression on the street and in the shop, at the 
bench and at the desk, whisking and work- 
ing around at a high rate of speed, but with 
cigars in their mouths. It can not be that 
the use of the weed is conducive to efficient 
activity of the intellect, for the physiologists 
all agree in pronouncing its effects that of 
a narcotic, and, therefore, repressive and 
deleterious to the nervous system of the user. 
But much time is lost by every smoker in 
the various operations attendant upon smok- 
ing, from the selection and purchase of the 
“weed” in the shop of the dealer, till the 
final rejection of the stump. We presume 
that the average loss of time sustained by a 
business man in the consumption of a sin- 
gle cigar does not fall below fifteen minutes; 
and, as three cigars is. the daily quota of a 


moderate smoker, forty-five minutes are 


taken out of his active or working hours, 


which are equivalent to two hundred and 
seventy-four hours, or seventeen working 
days of sixteen hours each. This time, if 
devoted to reading, would cover a consider- 
able field in science, art, or language, and, 
in the course of a few years, render one well 
informed in a general way, or proficient in 
a particular branch of study, and conduce to 
our improved pecuniary condition. 

The late Earl of Stanhope said in an ad- 
dress upon the fashionable vices of society : 

“ Tf the expense of snuff, snuff-boxes, and 
handkerchiefs be taken into consideration, 
it will be found that this luxury encroaches 
as much on the income cf the snuff-taker 





as it does on his time; and that by the 
proper application of the time and money 
thus lost to the public,a fund might be 
constituted for the discharge of the na- 
tional debt.” 

The Earl alludes to the British national 
debt, which is fully four times that of the 
United States, but as the cost of snuff to the 
snuff-taker is much less than the cost of 
cigars to the smoker, the fund which might 
be accumulated upon a fair estimation of the 
expensi\ ness of the cigar habit, and of the 
value of the time wasted in it, would, in a 
few years, reach such grand proportions 
that it would extinguish altogether the pe- 


cuniary obligations of our Government. 


7? 


“THE ANCIENT MARINER.” 
iy this number we commence the publi- 





cation of the above poem, as announced 
The 
Ancient Mariner is the “most graphic of 


in the PHreENoLocicaL for June. 
Coleridge’s poems,” to use the language of 
Freiligrath, and was written in the year 1798, 
that annus mirabilis in which were born the 
finest specimens of verse which the prolific 
fancy of Coleridge gave expression to. He 
lived at that time in Somersetshire, at the 
foot of the Quantoch Hills, at no great dis- 
tance from the residence then of Words- 
worth, with whom he became intimate, and 
whose association doubtless had its influ- 
ence upon Coleridge’s muse. Indeed, this 
poem was produced in accordance with an 
agreement entered into by Wordsworth and 
him to contribute a series of “ Lyrical Bal- 
lads” to a certain literary publication in 
which they were both interested, Words- 
worth’s themes to be taken from nature, 


and Coleridge to discuss supernatural or 
romantic topics. The Reverend Alexander 
Dyce stated that the “Ancient Mariner” 
was founded upon a dream which a friend 
of Coleridge had, who fancied he saw 4 
skeleton ship with figures in it. 
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[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general 
reader. Contributions for ‘‘ What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Ge Our Correspondents. 


Tut PRESSURE OF OUR RE OF OUR BUSINESS Is SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contrib- 
utions unless the necessary postage is provided by the 
writers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anon- 
ymous letters will not be considered. 

Questions OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if a correspondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
of un early consideration. 

Ir aN Inquiry Fatt To REcEIvE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should repeat 
it ; sf not then published, the inquirer may conclude that 
an answer is withheld, for good reasons, by the editor. 





Controtiinc Lasor. —“ What or- 
gans are most needed in order to be able to con- 
trol laborers—especially negroes ?”’ 


Ans. The governing group of organs have 
their location in the crown of the head. They 
are Firmness, Self-Esteem, Conscientiousness, 
Hope, Cautiousness, and Approbativeness. The 
organs of Combativeness and Destructiveness 
to give courage and thoroughness should also 
be well developed, as well as those of the intel- 
lect to give wisdom and tact. 


Brain Quattry.—* Is the quality of 
the brain and blood ef the white race superior to 
that of the negro race?’’ 


Ans. If this question were proposed to a 
Chinaman, to an Indian, or to a negro, the an- 
swer might be that color gave strength and good 
quality; but since it is asked of one of the Cau- 
cxsian stock, it may be supposed that his ego- 
tism would claim precedence. We may be par- 
tial in judgment but our decision is not final. 
We believe that the history of the races will 
show that the white race occupying coel regions 
is more highly endowed with brain, more adapted 
to study and science, and are more powerful in 
war, and more successful in the arts of peace. 
Therefore, we suppose precedence must be given 
to the quality and power of the white man’s 
brain and blood. 


Death or Dr. W. W. Hati.— 
Two or three of our correspondents have 
asked us to explain the cause of the sudden 
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death of this long-time advocate of hygienic 
method of living. Dr. Hall was sixty-five years 
of age, and had been a hard worker for forty 
years. His head was large, his temperament 
mental, and so drained his vital resources that he 
rarely exceeded one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds in weight. For many years it was his 
custom to rise at five in the morning, and work 
almost incessantly until late at night, in this, if 
in nothing else, violating an important rule of 
health that he never ceased to impress upon 
others. It was this excessive labor that brought 
about his death. About a year ago he was 
attacked with something like apoplexy while 
attending a concert in Gilmore’s Garden, but he 
made light of the trouble; and although he al- 
ways expressed a hope that he might die sud- 
denly, he never seemed to think that his life 
would be brought to an end by apoplexy. 


Panitc.—The word panic, we are told, 
was derived from Pan, the name of a god in the 
old Greek mythology. Pan was the general of 
Bacchus. On one occasion when pursuing mil- 
itary operations, and the enemy was near at hand, 
he used the following stratagem : He command- 
ed his soldiers to set up a hideous shouting in 
the night. The enemy, being struck with fear, 
fled in great confusion. 


Corn-BREAD AND Motassres.—Corn- 
bread, properly made, is a form of hygenic food; 
molasses we do not so account. In the South, 
these articles are extensively used, and we think 
the trouble in the way of ague, rheumatism, and 
other congestive diseases so prevalent there is 
occasioned mainly by the blood excitement and 
irritation, produced by the excess of carbona- 
ceous matter taken into the system by such a 
diet. — 

Weak Eyves—C. W.—The condition 
of your eyes may be due to dyspepsia, or a low 
state of the nervous system. You should apply 
to a good opthalmic surgeon, and have your eyes 
examined. Such symptoms as you experience 
should not be permitted to pass without the 
consideration of a skillful specialist. The ad- 
vice whieh he would give you at one interview 
might save you from blindness. 


Frecktrs.—A clean diet, free from 
greasy and oily food, the use of comparatively 
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little flesh-meat, and a frequent application of 
clean water and a coarse towel would accom- 
plish the object desired, if any process will. 

IncREASE OF Bratn. — “Does the 
circumference of a person’s brain increase after 
sixteen years of age, provided it is subject to 
cultivation ? E. H.B.”’ 

Ans. The brain of a healthy person grows 
about an inch after sixteen years; more volume 
than that may be acquired if it be highly exer- 
cised, especially in intellectual pursuits. We 
know of cases in which the brain has grown an 
inch after twenty-five years, the growth, how- 
ever, being mainly in the anterior lobes. Some 
persons mature late, intellectually ; some esthet- 
ically, or morally ; some rather late, socially. 
Examiners in Phrenology, in the course of years 
of practice in that profession, are conscious of 
a development of the organ of Human Nature. 
Being constantly brought in contact with peo- 
ple of all ages they acquire a clearer apprecia- 
tion of character, and the organ of Human Na- 
ture, being thoroughly exercised, grows, in- 
creases in size, and that increase is perceptible 
on the exterior surface of the head. 


Fesu as Foop Acain—TIf flesh-meat 
and fish are not proper food for man—and from 
my own experience and observation I am in- 
clined to think they are not—what part do ani- 
mals play in the great economy of nature? Why 
do the fish swarm in our rivers ? 

Ans. The writer has propounded a query to 
the solution of which we confess ourselves 
scarcely equal. Perhaps some of our friends 
can come to the rescue and clear up the subject 

If the constitution of man show that dieteti- 
cally he is herbivorous and granivorous, the 
ease of the vegetarian is made out, and it is 
unnecessary to go into the consideration of ex- 
traneous issues. Some writers claim that flesh- 
euting depraves mentality, by rendering the 
physical economy deranged, and the moral 
nature more or less corrupt through the neces- 
sity of killing animals for food. Animals in the 
state of nature live in accordance with certain 
laws. Subjected to man’s control, they are 
forced to violate those laws, and consequently 
become more or less diseased, therefore evidently 
unfit for use as food. Mr. J. Bradford Sax, in 
his ‘“‘Organic Laws,” alleges that flesh-eating 
makes its subject old and imbecile in the prime, 
or what ought to be the prime of his days, bring- 
ing on premature dotage, stiffness, inactivity, etc. 


Expanptnc THE Cuest.—* Will you 
inform me as to the best means of expanding 
the frame of the chest? My father measured 
forty-two inches when of my age, and I only 
measure thirty-five. I am engaged during the 
day at desk-work, keeping books. Should like 
to know some method of expanding my chest.’’ 


Ans. Your father was probably differently or- 





ganized from you, with a larger frame and more 
of the masculine habit, and heavier. Some men 
have lungs which are relatively short and thick, 
giving greater bulk of chest. Other men have 
relatively long and narrow lungs, and their meas- 
urement is apparently small; yet persons of the 
latter class may have as much lung-capacity as 
persons of the former; so that the mere meas- 
urement around the body is not a fair exhibit of 
it. Your business, to be sure, is not one calcu- 
lated to develop the chest in a marked degree. 
You should, however, make use of such oppor- 
tunities or facilities as are within your reach for 
strengthening it. Stand at the desk instead of 
sitting; be out-of doors as much as you can; 
walk erectly, the shoulders back, and chin up. 
Acquire a habit of breathing deeply and fully. 
Be careful not to get into a cramped or bent 
position while sleeping. If you use a pillow, 
let it be a low one. Moreover, be not exces- 
sively anxious with regard to the condition of 
your lungs, and adopt only natural means for 
improving your health in that, and in other re- 
spects. If one’s general health be good, the 
lungs will be likely to maintain their integrity 
as well as the other organs. 
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Tue Laveutne Ace.—So much is 
gaiety, mirth, and a smiling face insisted upon 
by most writgrs of to-day, so terrible a thing 
does it seem to be for persons to allow any ex- 
pression on their faces but a broad grin, that! 
think the truest title I can give my article is the 
“laughing age.” Are we then all becoming 
children, who must be constantly amused? Is 
there no longer room for thought, for serious in- 
vestigation of the great and solemn problems 
of life ? 

One must really come to the conclusion that 
the human mind is no longer capable of digest- 
ing any solid truth, but by swallowing with it 
plenty of sugar-plums. Look over the daily pa- 
pers, the weekly, secular, and religious, our pub- 
lic and Sabbath-school libraries; examine the 
lists of public lecturers, and see what books are 
most read and thumbed, what lecturers are 
most popular. Invariably, the funniest books, 
and the man who can dress up the few truths he 
may promulgate in the most mirth-provoking 
sentences, and keep his audience in a roar. 

Who to-day are the most popular preachers? 
Those who truly estimate the solemnity and re- 
sponsibility of their office, or the ones who 
keep their hearers smiling at their witty anec- 
dotes, their laughable illustrations—who draw, 
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alas, a crowd to worship them, instead of the 
God they preach ? 
Our children can no longer find any stimulus 
to a higher life in the biographies of eminent 
Christians, such books as used to be sought and 
prized in our Sabbath-schools twenty years ago. 
Unless there is a gay little story, an exciting ad- 
venture related, they vote the books flat. Well, 
children must be amused, and we don’t wonder 
so much at it, but when we find the same eager 
desire for amusement merely in their elders of 
all grades of society, we are forced to the 
conclusion that instead of the race attaining a 
higher mental stature, they are actually becom- 
ing dwarfed, childish. 

Once we believed u church the huuse of God, 
set apart for his worship. Now we might well 
believe many of them opera houses, theaters, 
etc. Even the great truths of the Bible must be 
acted out by church-members themselves, attired 
like harlequins, and the characters of it, instead 
of being venerated and copied by our children, 
are now made theiramusement. Oyster suppérs, 
theatrical entertainments, ‘“‘the whole to con- 
clude with a laughable farce”’ was lately adver- 
tised in one of our city papers to take place 
under the roof of the house set apart with sol- 
emn services to the worship of God. Is there 
nothing preposterous in these things, nothing 
that savors of madness in the mirth of these 
days? Is life, then, with its ever-enacting trage- 
dies, its ceaseless under-tone of sorrow with 
which “‘the whole creation groaneth,”’ to be- 
come the theater of mirth and jollity only ? For 
all it says in a good, old-fashioned book that 
“sorrow is better than laughter,” the clamor is 
for fun ; ladies and gentlemen only give us fun, 


Does nature always smile? Is she never con- 
vulsed with earthquakes, torn by volcanoes, 
ravaged by whirlwinds, or beaten out of beauty 
and comeliness for the time by fearful floods ? 
Aye, would she ever be beautiful and productive 
were it not for these changes, and is it not possi- 
sible that human nature can be made better, 
purer, by something else than perpetual smiles ? 
Have we not examples without number of good 
accomplished, reforms inaugurated, and man- 
kind benefited, by persons who rarely smiled, 
had no time for mirth, but full of a great pur- 
pose went their way with such profound sorrow 
in their hearts for sin-burdened humanity, such 
a longing for their ultimate welfare instead of 
their amusement, that they well earned the title 
of benefactors of their race? 

Dear Editor of the Journat, I have been led 
to this (as you may deem it) somber train of 
thought by a recent editorial of yours, in which 
you ask, ‘‘ Who likes to see a gloomy-faced wo- 
man, etc.,”’ and seem by the drift of your re- 
marks to infer that none but smiling faces have 


Now pray don’t set me down for a lugubrious 
individual. On the contrary, in a Phrenological 
examination by Mr. Fowler, years since, I was 
given large Mirthfulness, and I claim to be able 
to see the ludicrous (in some of the things of 
this vaunted age, for instance) as quick as any- 
body, and here let me say, that in the lecture I 
was so happy as to hear him deliver in our city 
recently, I failed to observe the mirthful element 
for which his lectures years ago were remark- 
able, and that I could not help feeling that he 
had passed into a higher region of thought, and 
I can heartily indorse his statement that ‘old 
mens’ thoughts were ripe, and what they said 
amounted to far more than anything young men 
might think or say.” 

1 can not better close this article than by re- 
ferring to a late occurrence in this city, its re- 
sult, and trial, and conviction, with sentence to 
fifteen years in the State prison of the actor in 
it, a man of most genial manners, and always 
smiling face. The papers also tell us that the 
“* Dynamite Fiend,” was ‘‘ a most courteous, af- 
fable, smiling gentleman, to appearance.” Is it 
Shakspeare who says, ‘‘ one can smile and smile 
and bea villain?’’ I do not say these men were 
rogues because of their smiling faces, but I do 
say that when a deed of darkness is to be done, 
a wrong perpetrated, the actors in it are quite as 
liable to bring smiles to their purpose as frowns 
or gloomy countenances. Like Judas, they be- 
tray with a kiss, and I think that mankind are 
oftener tempted by the great adversary clothed 
as an ‘‘ angel of light” than in the guise painters 
are wont to present him. 

COUSIN CONSTANCE, 

Bossy Bartow’s Epiveptic Fir.— 
Grandpa Roy is old. He was born eighty years 
ago, and his hair is very white, and his step 
feeble, but he don’t call himself old yet. He 
only says: ‘* I’m growing old.’’ He can hardly 
believe that he has been in the world eighty 
years, and the reason, no doubt, is that his heart 
is young. His forehead is. full of the wrinkles 
of old age, but it is very certain there are no 
wrinkles of old age im his Aeart; and his tongue 
is as lively as ever. There is no one within a 
hundred miles of the place where he lives who 
can compare with him in telling a good story. 
If any man were disposed to try it, he would 
have to get up early in the morning, and give 
his wits an early start too, and even then his 
story wouldn’t be a match for one of Grandpa 
Roy’s. 

Dear old man. He is fast passing away to the 

world where everybody is young, and the news 

will soon be flying about that Grandpa Roy is 
dead. Butas long as he lives he will sit in his 
easy chair, in the summer sunshine, and tell 





any influence for good in thf world. 






stories to the children who gather around him; 
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and there is one story that will always be ready. 
One very warm day when he was sitting out- 
doors, all bathed in sunshine, and with a group 
of girls and boys around him, he began: 

“*T wasn’t always Grandpa Roy,” he said, ‘I 
was once ‘nimble Roy,’ as all the boys called me, 
and my skin was fresh and smooth, and my limbs 
80 light and free that I could leap a fence at a 
bound, and almost go through a stone wall, but 
I’m sorry to say that my tongue was quite as 
free as my limbs, and it was sometimes free to 
say very hard things, so that the boys were often 
shy of me, and would say that my ‘ ugly words 
spoiled all the fun.” 

“Robert Barlow, or Bobby Barlow, as I called 
him, was my best friend, and would bear more 
from me than from any other boy. 

“One day I was playing with him on the green, 
aud I lost my temper and talked very fast and 
very roughly. Bobby suddenly dropped his ball 
and started off with his hands in his pockets, and 
his tongue between his teeth. 

*** Bobby Barlow! Bobby Barlow!’ I called 
out, ‘come back here and play. What’s the 
matter? J haven’t called you names or said 
anything bad. Come back, Bobby. Oh, come 
back !’ 

** But Bobby danced about on the green, keep- 
ing his tongue between his teeth, and himself a 
good distance from me. 

“*Oh, Bobby, don’t act so,’ I began again. 
‘Has anything happened to you? Why don’t 
you speak ?’ 

“There was no answer. Bobby still kept his 
tongue between his teeth, and I began to be 
frightened, 

“**He has been taken with the lockjaw, and 
his tongue happened to be between his teeth at 
the time,’ I said. ‘Poorfellow! What will 
become of him? I'll run and tell his father.’ 

*“*Away I went without saying a word to 
Bobby about the lockjaw, for I didn’t want to 
terrify him. 

***Oh, Mr. Barlow! Mr. Barlow!’ I exclaimed. 
* Something has happened to Bobby, and I guess 
it’s the lockjaw.’ 

‘“Mr. Barlow followed me immediately, and 
when we reached the green, we found Bobby 
rolling on the grass, and acting very hysterically. 

***He’s in a fit! Oh, I’m sure it’s a fit!’ I 
said. 
*** Well, Nimble Roy!’ he burst out with, just 
-as his father began to talk of going for a doc- 
tor. ‘I hope you are satisfied now. You told 
me this morning to ‘hold my tongue,’ and that’s 
what I’ve been doing. I’ve been holding it be- 
tween my teeth.’ 

“** Well, you’ve spoiled all the fun, and, be- 
sides that, have scared me and your father too, 
almoet to death.’ 

*“*But you told me to hold my tongue, didn’t 





you? And now, Nimble Roy, don’t you ever tell 
me again to do such a thing unless yon mean 
what you say.’ 

“A great many years have passed since this 
affair on the green, and I’m no longer ‘ Nimble 
Roy,’ but old Grandpa Roy, but never since the 
day that Bobby Barlow held his tongue between 
his teeth, have I told any boy or man to hold 
his tongue. I was taught a lesson in politeness 
and kindness which I have never forgotten.” 

Grandpa Roy does a great deal of good by 
telling this story, so he never gets tired of tell- 
ing it, and he will probably tell it a great many 
more times before he dies. A. A. G 

——_+0e 


WISDOM. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a froitful seed.” 


One that can feast upon another’s misery, vex- 
ation, or disappointment, has a most unhealthy 
soul. 


CurnesE Sayrnes.—‘* Who is the greatest liar ? 
He who talks most of himself.” ‘We can do 
without the world—but we need a friend.” 
“Great minds have purpose; others have only 
wishes.” ‘‘My books speak to my Mind, my 
friend to my Heart, Heaven to my Soul, and the 
rest to my ears.” 


CENsvRE is the tax a man pays to the public 
for being eminent—Swift. 

IF a man does not make new acquaintances as 
he advances through life, he will soon find him- 
self left all alone. A man should keep his 
friendships in constant repair.—Johnson. 


THE wealth of & man is the number of things 
which he loves and blesses, which he is loved 
and blessed by.— Carlyle. 


A Boston preacher said: ‘If any society will 
take charge of all the cases of poverty brought 
on by intemperance, this church will take upon 
itself to relieve all the remaining paupers of 
Boston.” 

By relying on our own resources we acquire 
mental strength; but, when we lean on others 
for support, we are like an invalid who, having 
accustomed himself to a crutch, finds it difficult 
to walk without one. 

You are not obliged to discuss your business 
or affairs with every one you may chance to 
know; but, in dealing with a confidential friend, 
be perfectly frank. Disclose the real motives 
of your conduct; then those who differ from 
you may still respect you. 

Tue wise man changes his mind; the ignorant 
man will not. The former will acknowledge his 
error and correct it, but the pertinacity with 
which the latter adhgres to his opinions, always 
bears a just proportion to his ignorance. 
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MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


“Wart is your business, sir?’ asked the 
court, in a sharp voice. ‘A conchologist.”’ 
“What's that?” asked the judge. “I open 
clams.” 

A woman in Massachusetts fed a tramp the 
other day, after which he asked if he might go 
to bed long enough for her to wash and iron his 
shirt. 


Kansas Teacher.—‘‘* Where does our grain 
go to?” Boy.—‘It goes into the hopper.” 
‘“What hopper?” ‘Grasshopper,’’ triumph- 
antly shouted the lad. 


‘“*You have had a chance to see a good deal 
of us Americans,”’ pompously observed a sallow- 
faced New Yorker to Lord Houghton the other 
day, ‘‘ Pray tell me, sir, what you think are our 
most striking characteristics.” ‘ Impudence 
and indigestion,”’ quietly replied his lordship. 


Beauty is but skin deep, 
Ugly’s to the bone, 

Beauty fades all in a heap, 
But ugly holds its own. 


AT a little gathering the other evening a 
young man asked a lady whether, if his small 
brother was a lad, he was not a ladder, and she 
kindly said she thought he must be, she could 
see through him so easily. It is pleasant to bea 
young man. 

Ir used to be a gin mill, then a barroom, then 
bar, then sample room, then exchange, then par- 
lors; now it is a picture gallery. ‘‘Go around 
to the picture gallery, and take a drink of the 
best whisky in the world,” says an advertise- 
ment. Very good. We expect to see a grog- 
gery call itself a minister, or a public library, or 
a home for the friendless, or an academy of sci- 
ences, before we die. 

A MAN who wears a very promising boot, went 
home the other night, and being asked to get a 
scuttle of coal, he refused because of weariness, 
Said he: “It don’t seem as if I could put one 
foot before the other.”? ‘* What's the matter?” 
asked the miserable woman; ‘“ain’t there 
room?’ He got the coal. 

Tue other day a young man, decidedly inebri- 
ated, walked into the executive chamber at Al- 
bany and asked for the Governor. ‘* What do 
you want with him?” inquired the secretary. 
“Oh, I want an office with a good salary—a sine- 
eure.”? ‘* Well,” replied the secretary, ‘“‘I can 
tell you something better for you than a sine- 
cure, You had better try a water-cure.”” A new 

dea seemed to strike the young inebriate, and 
ae vanished, 


An exchange remarks: “If the time ever 
comes for the explanation of the mysteries of 
this world, we shall be glad to know why the 
young man who remarks on leaving church, *I 
can preach a better sermon than that, myself,’ is 
content to wear out his life over a counter at 
$40 a month.” 


PULLING FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 

Just now there is a good deal of pulling for 
the Presidency by many ambitious men. Possi- 
bly our friend in the picture is one of them, and 
thinks his method a good one, it having the sup- 
port of illustrious example, etc, 


























In this department we give short reviews of such New 
Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these reviews 
we seek to treat author and publisher satisfactorily and 
justly, and also to furnish our readers with such infor- 
mation as shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
sirability of any particular volume for personal use. It 
és our wish to notice the better class of books issuing from 
the press. and weinvite publishers to favor us with their 
recent publications, especially those related in any way 
to mental or physiological science. _ 





Freer, yet Foreinc THEetR OWN 
Cuains. By C. M. Cornwall. One vol., 12mo; 
muslin; pp. 378. Price, $1.50. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


This is an entertaining story with a moral. 
The heroine, Julia, an heiress, frivolous, but not 
a beauty, visits her sister whose husband is part- 
ner in a coal-mine in Pennsylvania, the laborers 
of which are ona “‘strike.”” Their suffering fam- 
ilies are visited by Julia, and her inquiring mind 
and sympathizing nature are stimulated to un- 
wonted activity. On the occasion of a visit one 
stormy night to the bedside of a dying woman 
who wished Julia to pray and sing with her, the 
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folly of her “‘butterfly’”’ life was forced upor 
her conviction, and she became more thought- 
ful, more appreciative of truthfulness, and event- 
ually learned to love the good and true instead 
of the mereshowy. The author has drawn upon 
the real events of a Pennsylvania mining district 
in a time of excitement for much of her mate- 
rial, and endeavors to show the unreasonable 
and inconsistent action of men on both the side 
of capital and of labor when their selfish en- 
deavors are interrupted or opposed. 


Tar Crew or THE Dotparn. . By 
Hesba Stretton. One vol., pp. 232; muslin. 
Price $1.25. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The beauty of Faith seems to be the key-note 
of this story. The Dolphin was an unsound ves- 
sel, yet she was heavily laden and sent to sea to 
be lost for the benefit of the insurers. Some of 
the crew who engaged to go in her chose at the 
last moment to be sent to jail rather than go in a 
vessel] whose seaworthiness seemed to them so 
suspicious. She was wrecked, and great con- 
sternation followed, as well as much distress, 
but some instances of the benefit of faith to 
members of the crew give a wholesome zest to 
the story, which has somewhat stimulated in- 
quiry into a way for securing safety to those who 
go to sea in ships. 


Froeset’s KINDERGARTEN OccuPa- 


trons, for the _— Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
e 


Price, 75 cents each. w York: E. Steiger. 

We have received the above neatly arranged 
apparatus from the enterprising publisher who is 
decidedly in the lead as a provider of Kindergar- 
ten material for American children. His elaborate 
catalogue of occupation material is, in itself, a 
revelation of the growth and utility of the Pesta- 
lozzian system of child training. There is no 
method of a mechanical sort which can compare 
with the Kindergarten for instructing the senses 
and for developing the infant mind and hand in 
a natural, regular manner. The system, we think, 
is a practical application of the principles of 
Phrenology to physical education. 

The “Occupations for the Family” noted 
above, consists of: 1. Sticks for stick-laying, 
whick are designed to teach numerical forms and 
relative proportions; 2. Drawing on slate and 
paper, the slate being grooved or lined so that the 
designs shall be accurate ; 3. Perforating paper- 
designs and materials with needles being fur- 
nished—forming a very pleasant form of enter- 
tainment for little girls; 4. Weaving payer. 
Strips of paper of different colors are provided 
which may be woven into various designs accord- 
ing to the taste and invention of the child. Nos, 
1 and 2 are adapted to the use of very young 
children, and would greatly aid the mother in 
diverting them, at the same time instructing 
their minds. 





MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 

American Cooxine. A monthly Cook-book, 
and dining-room literature, conducted by Mrs. 
Laura E. Lyman. The Union Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. Since the succession of Mrs. 
Lyman to the editorial management, this peri- 
odical has assumed a more practical and com- 
mon sense tone ; there is less butter, sugar, eggs, 
and spice conspicuous among the recipes. 

Tue Laptes’ FLoraL Castnet. Published by 
Henry T. Williams, New York. We have re- 
ceived the numbers of this charming publication 
for five months of this year. It is in every re- 
spect appropriate to its sphere, and replete with 
valuable horticultural information, ard other in- 
teresting matter for the home and social circle. 

A Brier AnAtysis of the Preventable Causes 
of Premature Death, in Forty Medical Cases. 
Selected from a large experience at Guy’s Hos- 
pital, London. By John A. Bevan, M.D. The 
author presents statistics with some very sound 
views on the effect of alcoholic beverages, im- 
proper remedial treatment, overwork, immoder- 
ation in appetite, tobacco habits, etc. 

Tue Historica Jesus oF NAZARETH. By 
M. Schlesinger, Ph.D. New York: Charles 
Somerby. This volume purports to be from the 
pen of arabbi. This being the case, it would 
not be expected that the Christian view of Jesus 
would be discussed affirmatively. We regard it 
as a labored and unsatisfactory attempt to refute 
that view. 

KINDERGARTEN Toys,.and How to Use them. 
Ay Heinrich Hoffman. 

FROEBEL AND THE KINDERGARTEN. 

System of Elementary Education. -By Joseph 
Payne. : 

KINDERGARTEN Tracts, 5 to 13, explanatory 
of the object method of teaching. 

E. Steiger, Frankfort Street, New York. 

Tae NorMaL STANDARD OF Woman for Pro- 
pagation. By Nathan Allen, M. D.,L.L.D. An 
interesting discussion in which the learned author 
clearly shows that the sorrows of childbed chief- 
ly complained of are due to irregularity of life, 
and direct violation of natural law. 

HIsTORY OF THE FEVER AND AGUE WAR IN 
Wallingford, Conn. An account of the experi- 
ences of the Wallingford Communists with in- 
termittent fever, and how they found a remedy 
not in quinine and cholagogues, but in the Turk- 
ish bath. 


Tue Tarrty-FirtH ANNvuAL Report of the 
Concord Railroad Corporation. March 31, 1876. 

SECOND ANNUAL Report of the Secretary of 
the State Board of Health of Michigan for the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1874. A valuable document. 
Contains much statistical and authoritative in- 
formation concerning the use of alcohol as 
beverage, draining for health, school sanation 
cerebro-spinal meningitis and meteorology. 





